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which it induces to the hands and arms; and for Temoriny 
cutaneous ddfects 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE,' 
For preserving and imparting aPearl-like Whiteness to th 
Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and for giving Fragrance 
the Breath. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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4 CLEAR COMPLEXION 


IS PRODUCED BY 


: GOWLAND’S LOTION. | 


ADIES Riding, Promenading, or exposed to the Weather at this Season, wil 


immediately, on the application of this celebra Preparation, experience its extraordinary genial q 
it produces and sustains 


GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION. 


Removes Freckles, Tan, and Redness; and promotes healthy action, softness, and elasticity of the Ski; ani 5 

pasion tae Bo gm to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. ts soothing and restom 

- the 
Caution.—Observe the name of the Proprietor, E. C. Bourne, 3, Serle’s-place, Lincoln’s Inn, engraved 0 rm 
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A WOMAN'S 


CHAPTER IV. 
vT HATCHES HIs 
EGUe 


THE SERPEN 
Ir is not every son of miscluef that 
wears a scowling countenance, nor 

every nan of pride that curls lis 
ipper lips with scorn. Mr. Bur- 

iellwas,in an eminent degree, both 
me and the other; yet in manners 
and appearance he was the pleasant- 
est of all living men; the jolliest 
with lis equals, the most affable 
and polite to those beneath lin. 

Mr. Burchell was ever plotting to 
recover the fortune lis father had 
left him, which lhe quickly and dis- 
reputably squandered. fle made 
society his debtor for his follies, and 
this idea haunted his mind, and gave 
him an Immunity to victimise any 
who came in his way. He had no 
remorse, no pity, no sentiment. 
Ask ion luis opinion of mankind, lie 
would tell you they were “ rogues 
and fools : that in early life he stood 
‘A ]’ with the tvols—more verdant 
tllan a summer meadow,—more be- 
teving than a child.” 

* But the loss of a fortune, sir,” 
he would excel: aim, in the —- 
tones, while the sting showed itsel! 

the loss of aw nole fores t of fr CC: 
sel sur, left by a ieee father, 

<i, either sharpens the wits cf a 
Mian, Or makes him a maniae or a 
suicide. It has made a_ terrible 
man of me, sir; blotted from my 
heart all faith. hope, or charity — 
things that would ruin wy nan, 
ane the AY don’ tlo dz ab here any more, 

—touchine the revion of lus heart. 
ons cae Ho longer, butrank 
88 tucbest doxef themvall. Wit hi head 
‘rect, ears open, eyes abroad, J 
ave taken ny place in 

lian ot the world— 
for rogue, sir! 

1 wil vou take to drink, sir 

Luiswas Myr. Burchell’s us sual free 

au easy manner of conducting him- 

fell, and thie style was so well got 
up, that it im posed 1 upon his lis 
aud he got implicit ergs 


SOU iety as 
“Got ling 


And whiat 


— a sott. 
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for being a jolly, hearty, honest, 
vood-natured gentlemanly lian, ra- 
ther than tor what he described hime 
self. And this was just the effeet 
Mr. Burchell would have his speech 
and manners command. Had any 
one ventured to have spoken of him 
as he openly spoke of himself, he 
would have knockedthem down ina 
moment! He declined being called 
arogue by any but limself,—it was 
not palatable, and that which was 
not palatable was never accepted 
by Mr. Burcheil without protest. 

Mr. Burchell’s delineation of his 
character, however, Was quite true ; 
and so was his statement that he 
had inherited from his father, a 
wealthy builder, a very consider- 
able amount of freehold property. 
But though considerable, it was not 
inexhaustible,as Mr. Burchell casily 
proved. While his gigantic for- 
tune lasted lie Jed a luxurious lite, 
and engaged in the most extrava- 

gant pursuits. He bought race- 
horses, kept trainers, and betted 
largely; he built yae ‘its, and gave 
sumptuous banquets on board; he 
cambled treely, and played for ligh 
stakes; he kept west-end establish- 
ients,ymarine residences, anda coun- 
tv hunting- box, well equipped with 
liounds and hunters ; dress and 
and jewellery, wine and women, 
frequent trav els abroa id, and in- 
cessant orgies at home ; * plucked, 
too, right and left, by needy persons 
ot J jiis OWli stamp ot Thi} nh d, —the ‘se 
were the things that quickly ele ared 
Mer. Burchell s*forestof freeliolds, 
aud left him * poor indeed.” 

Mer. Burchell was a sturdily built 
men. of moderate stature, with a 
round ruddy tace, and a clear grey 

He cultivated neither beard 
nor Whiskers, but a short, black, 
bushy moustache was carefully en- 
tertane |, and slighly imparted a 
to om cast to luis countenance 5 
hie qe 1 contracted brow, and lus 
unlike lis soul, inclined up- 
and tried by the rules ot 
was altogether too small 
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and too fleshy to harmonise with 
his other features, which considered 
separt ite ‘ly, Nn night have been de emed 
handsome. 

Mr. Burchell always dressed well, 
even in his downfall, and was scru- 
pulously clean ; not a speck of per- 
sonal neglect ever appeared about 
him: hat, hair, ve clothes always 
well brushed, and a radiant polish 
civen to lis per athe boots. Whe- 
ther he hadavalet. or was e ompelle “d 
tobe hisown,—inthe Pench or out 
of it, at home or abroad,—he was 
always bright and clean, and carried 
about with him the charming evi- 
dences of a plentiful intercourse 
with soap and water. 

His folly betrayed him into many 
misfortunes. but through them he 
never lost his good temper; they 
were powe rless tochange his hi appy 
spirit. His losses made him shrewd, 
sharp, and cunning ; but they never 
soured him. No,no: rich or poor, 
victimising or building eastles in 
the air, Mr. Burchell was always 
genial, and generally merry. 

Trouble! pho! this lion-hearted 
man did not know the word. IJtis 
related of him that when the last 
block of houses belonging to lis 
“forest of frecholds,” were sold at 
the ** Mart” for the benefit of lis 
cre “dite Ors, that he attended to watch 
the biddin: vs,and as the auctioneer’s 
hammer went down. he stood and 
saw witha smiling countenanee, un- 
mixed with regret.the last vestige 
of property, representing £300,000, 
pass from his possessio n into the 
hi inds ‘ if others. 

The purchaser of the block of 
houses h —" do slightly to know 

Mr. Burchell. and kin idly svympa- 


t] -_ wil hin and wished him 


well out of his trouble. 

* Trouble!’ exclaimed Mr. Bur- 
chell, 1 allow no such siekly oe- 
eupant to possess me, and feed on 
my plumpcheeks. Inever had more 

ul than I could whistle awav 

t} minutes, sir! Courage— 
eourny sir! that’s the tenant of 
my hea La jolly fine tenant he 
Is. Hi sas good as food, drink. 
and cothing, to anybody, and makes 
au tian look aman, and feel a man! 
Gad, sir, I never knew that I had 





so much courage until, withent a 
pang or regret, I heard that little 
hammer proclaim thatthe last vestige 
of my fortune was not only going, 
going, but gone. Trouble, ‘indeed! 
Burn his ugly pr esence! how am I 
to regain my fortune with such a 
weeping, walling, sit-me-down, ne- 
ver-do-nothing customer as trouble 
in my heart ¥” 

The gentleman who provoked 
this heroic speech from Mr. Bur- 
chell—spoken, too, in his usual 
quick vivacious manner—was quite 
astonished, and not knowing what 
or how to reply , contented himself 
with saying, ** Good day, sir! 

“Good day to you. sir.” rejoined 
Mr. Burchell. lifting his hat, then 
whistling to himself, he placed his 
hands in the hind-pockets of his 
frock coat, stood on the steps of 
the Mart, and gazed on the outward 
walls of the Bank of England, 
where he had kept lis account, and 
where the cheques of * Jonathan 
Burchell” had frequently been 
honoured for £10,000, but where 
now they would not be honoured 
forfone farthing. 

During the time Mr. Burchell 
was squandering his £300,000, he 
married a young lady, also pos- 
sessing a large fortune, though 
nothing equal to his own. Un- 
fortunately she was as reckless and 
extravagant as himself; and instead 
of putting a restrain ng hand on 
her husband’s wild ieareer, she 
rather fostered it, and in other 
ways led as frivolous a life as him- 
self. If she penetrated beneath 
the outward fascinations of her 
husband’s gay doings, and saw 
the hollowness and the inevitable 
ruin they must plunge them into, 
she had not the moral courage to 
say “Hold!” So on they went in 
their short- lived splendour, until 
‘house ‘sand lands were gone and 
spent,” and the gaunt figure of 
beggary was at their door. 

This figure was so horrible to 
contemplate—so icy cold in his 
touch—so deadly in his speech— 
so niggardly exact in his dealings 
—so rudelv he plucked the plumes 
trom her bonnet—that poor Mrs. 


Burchell shrunk appalled before 











him, and died. Poor young flower ! 
the sunshine withdrawn from her 
existence, she droopedand withered 
up! But she has left a sweet bud 
behind her; one that has now 
flowered intothe loveliest of women. 

Little Amy Burchell was twelve 
years old, when her mother’s short 
and merry career came to an end, 
but, young as she was, she acutely 
remembered being in the chamber 
of death, and heard her mother 
fervently appeal to her father, while 
she grasped his hand—** Take care 
of darling Amy. Promise me, and 
T shall die happy. I feel now that 
Tam about to die, that to be good 
is beter than being rich. Don’t 
forget that, love—and don’t forget 
Amy.” 

Mr. Burchell was not slow to 
cheer lis dying wife with the best 
ot promises of care for little Amy, 
and in his way he kept them. 

The hunting-box that Mr. Bur- 
chellat one time supported adjoined 
the estate of Sir William Ray- 
mond, and this circumstance led to 
the friendly intercourse that sprang 
up between the Burchells and Ray- 
monds, Little Amy and the young 
Raymonds, all children then, played 
together, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Burchell, and Sir William and his 
lady, paid exchange visits or went 
a-hunting. The baronet had a 
great hking for Mr. Burchell, and 
he did all in his power to cultivate 
the acquaintance that had arisen 
between the two families. The 
boys Raymond, toomKobert and 
Eustace—appeared equally partial 
to the society of Miss Amy, who 
Was then about ten years old, 
While they were about ten and 
fourteen. 

Sir William knew nothing of 
Mr. Burehell’s life in London, and 
therefore was quite unprepared 
for his friend’s flight from the 
neighbourhood of Greatlands, and 
the disposal of his hounds, hunters, 
and box. Mr. Burchell covered 
his fight and his sale by saying 
that he and his family were going 
tbroad for a long period, and of 
Course this explanation was ac- 
cepted by those who had no right 
Crinterest tomake further inquiries. 
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Sir William expressed much regret 
at the loss of so good a neighbour, 
and trusted that, on his return, Mr. 
Burchell would again take up 
quarters among them. And thus 
for many years they parted, and 
Mrs. Burchell was never seen more 
by the Raymonds. 

After all his property had been 
realised by his creditors, and the 
companion of his extravagance was 
laid in the silent dust, Mr. Burehiell 
had to map out his future course 
of action. His past life had been 
devoted to the spending of money ; 
lis present must be occupied in 
the more tronblesome task of 
earning it. With all his contempt 
ot trouble and beast of courage, it 
must be certified for Mr. Burchell 
that secretly he did not like his 
new position, and it was hard to 
accustom himself to it. The world 
was not so rosy a place as he had 
hitherto found it, andthe language 
of its inhabitants was of a less 
flattering kind. 

He hadtwo or three rich relatives, 
but he knew they were not the 
sort of people to sympathise with 
him, therefore he would not seek 
them. They would only reproach 
him, and that he did not choose to 
submit to. His first step in 
his altered circumstances, was to 
take elegantly-furnished — apart- 
ments near Piceadilly, and live as a 
gentleman should live. For to be 
poor and seem poor was suicidal 
to any extrication out of difficulties 
arising from want of money. His 
next step was to hunt out lis old 
tradespeople, and open fresh ac- 
counts with them. These people 
had had thousands from him, and 
at one time there was no one they 
were more proud to have a visit from 
than Mr. Burchell, or more glad to 
receive his orders. But the case 
was altered now—the forest of 
freeholds had been sold to detray 
debts, and Mr. Burchell was not 
the charming man he was. 

In his visits to these people he 
found one advantage in his fall, 
that he was not overwhelmed with 
a erawling, unmanly servility. 
‘There was no bowing to the earth 
at his approach—no face beau 5 
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with smiles when there was nothing 
to smile about—no acquiescence in 
his speech or sentiments almost 
be fore they were expre ssed—no, 

‘Most hap py to see you, sir! any- 
thin: gelee, sir-—Notroubleatall. sir 
—Neve mind the money, sir! 
Al I this sickly politeness Mr. Bur- 

Jiell quickly found had vanished, 
as well as lis houses. 

The first call Mr. Burchell made 
was on hia wine-merelant, and 
after vivine his order for a few 
dozen of good port, sherry, chan- 
pagne and Burgundy, the merchant 
thanked him. and, to Mr. Burchell’s 
surprise, —_ him if he should 
- rece)! he bill: : % Well—no, 
Johnson. "nated Mr. Burchell; 
* T shall be wanting more in a few 
days, and then will—wili—but, 
let it run as before, Johnson. 

It will be obsery ed that Mr. 
Burchell’s hesitating manner of 
reply tothe merchant was evidence 
sutti wie to show that he was wun- 
prepared for the question as to tne 
rece pti yor of the pill. 

The aerchant still showed a 
Want of confidence in Mr. Burchell, 
although he did stand before Jim 
in his usual independent, free and 
easy manner, with his hands thrust 
in the Jind-pockets of dis ex- 
quisitely- -fitting r black cout, anal 
although he did ring out the name 


of * Johnson’ as it the forest of 


freeholds were stull his own, and 
J olinson inferior to lim. 

Mr. Johnson tried other deheate 
sound the state of Mr. 
Burchell’s exchequer. * Permit an 
old friend to sav, SI that you 
would tind it greatly to your 
advantage to pay money. The 
Say Mig Vou would fina iniuense in 
the Course ota vear.” 


tuctics 


‘T never deal for my advantage, 
Johuson: TI was always too un- 
selfish tor that—ha! ha! As toyour 


advice, sir, I don't value it that! ; 
snapping lis finger and thumb. 
‘Tt was inipertinent on your part 
to otter t. ft am aman of the 
world now, sir—the gull lias flown, 
sir. Your advice amounts to mis- 
trust. Your’re a humbuy. sir!” 

“Mr. Burehell!” cried the mer- 
chant, in surprise. 





“Yes, sir, your're a humbug!” 
reiterated Mr. Burchell, slightly 
stamping the floor; “and I only 
regret that such a mean- “spirited 
man has had so much of my money 
If I find the world with many suc¢ “* 
fellows as you in it, I should loathe 
it. Good morning, sir!” and Mr. 
Burehell made his exit from the 
shop in the statlest manner he 
could assume, leaving Mr. Johnson 
to reflect on the discovery that had 
been made of lus character. 

Mr. Burchell had dealt with 
other wine merchants besides Mr. 
Johnson, and to them he went, and 
ultimately succeeded in renewing 
his account with them and all his 
other old tradespeople with the 
exception of three, which he sup- 
planted by pressing three others 
into his immediate service. 

This unpleasant business ar- 
ranged, his third step was to send 
lis ttle Amy to a tip-top reggae: 
school. Cost what it might, paid. 
tor how it could, Mr. Burchell 
determined that dis daughter 
should be an educated and accom- 
plished woman. On the recom- 
inendation of lis old coachbuilder, 
aschool was fixed upon, and Amy 
was packed off by her father in 
the most imposing manner possible. 
Clothes without limit, of the most 
expensive and elegant kind, and in 
comphanee with “the school pro- 
spectus, a silver fork and spoon, of 
the most superb workmanship ; and 
Miss Churchill, the governess, had 
acarte blanche fron Mr. Burchell 
to provide his daughter with every- 
thi lg she required for her educa- 
tion or her comfort. 

This was the pupil Miss Churchill 
doated op. * Everything she re- 
quired,” were words that gover- 
nesses did not often hear from 
parents. “Oh! what a kind 
papal” Mr. Burchell might rest 
assured that his liberality should 
not be abused, but that every 
economy would be practised con- 
sistent with viving jus charming 


child the best education. W hile 
this assurance was given, Miss 


Churchill affectionately held the 
petted child with one hand, while, 
With a mother’s fondness, slic 











moot ‘hed her long locks with the 
othie Sherry, ‘and cake in a 
nil basket. were placed on the 


table, and Mr. Burchell invited to 
partake. 
~ VMiss Churehiil was so much 
impressed with Amy's outfit, and 
the ‘recommendation of the coach- 
Inilder. that she refrained from 
aiking for a quarter in advanee, 
audit certainly was not convenient 
to Mr. Bure ‘hell to offer it. 

All was now made easy for Mr. 
Burchell’s eampaign with the 
world. All lus daily wants were 
arranged for, and Amy established 
at a good school; he could now 
sit in comfort over his wine and 
cigar at his elegant lodgings, and 
go into a comnittee of ways 
and means—himself forming a 
quorum. 


The “turf”? was his chosen 
course for operations, and he 
peeame very suecesstul. The 


produce of one Derby Day pro- 
duced jim ten thousand pounds. 
He had heavily backed an * out- 
sider” which won. When a new 
fortune smiled on him he renewed 
luis intercourse with the Raymonds, 
und it was then that there sprung 
up an attachment and an engage- 
ment between Miss Amy and 
Robert Raymond; this was what 
Mr. Burchell had long desired and 
planned for. But the untimely 
death of the latter and new money 
luisfortunes again interrupted Mr. 
Burchell’s arrangements, and once 
more he fled from Greatland’s. 
One wintry evening Mr. Burchel! 
Was seated with consummate ease 
over jis cigar and bottle of 
Dursundy, his legs stretched out 
on a piled hearth-rug, the table 
strewed with worthless bonds, dis- 
honoured bills, and -a number of 
neglected L.O.U.’s, on whieh fell the 
radiant light of a gorgeous chan- 
delier, when the name of James 
QO; Oxide ‘lt Was announced by a servant. 
“Ogden ¥ Ouden ¥ Don't know 
him—but show him in,” said Mr. 
Burchell, who was just now inclined 
for a chat with anybody, for he 
found his own company rather 


Slow, and was weary, looking over 
representing 


du wnents nothing 
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but bad debts to a considerable 
amount. 

Whoever James Ogden might 
be, he was determined that his dirty 
boots should do as little dam: age as 
possible, and directly the servant 
told him that Mr. Burchell would 
see him, he vigorously brought 
them in contact with the door- 
scraper, then he rubbed sides and 
bottoms on the mats that led to 
the stairs, and gave them the final 
touch on the blue mat outside 
Mr. Burchell’s door. In the hall, 
too. he shook off the snow that had 
fallen heavily on his coat and hat, 
and, awkwardly enough, in shaking 
the snow trom his hat he covered 
the girl with it, but James Ogden 
begged the girl's) pardon. She 
laughe d and he laughed, and that 
settled the damage. 

Mr. Burchell at once recognised 
one of his old grooms, in the comic 
face and figure that was ushered 
into Jus presence, and who was 
known by himas * Jem,” and not 
as “James Ogden.” Jem was 
every inch a groom. His father 
was a groom, and he was born over 
astable, where a “ pair of ‘osses was 
kept.” It was a long way from the 
top of Jem’s water-on-the-brain 
looking brow to the bottom of Ins 
OV erhanging upper lip, and a very 
little way from that to the tip of 
his chin, which was a mere little 
knob of red flesh. This imparted 
a disagreeable look to Jem’s tace ; 
but when it was lighted up by the 
groom's two expressive green- -tinted 
eyes, it became irresistibly comic 
to contemplate. 

Directly the servant closed the 
door on him, he took possession 
of the remotest corner of the room 
from Mr. Burehell, where he 


packed himself as close against the 


wall as he could, and stood bolt 
upright, as if he were going to be 
measured tor a soldier. But Jem 
was under the standard, although 
his figure would have done well 
for the “awkward squad.” As the 
rays of the dinndiahe ‘yr fell on him 
in the corner, with still some tlakes 
of snow ornamenting his long dra!» 
top-eoat, his dripping hat held 
stiffly in one hand, with a bit of 
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ash-stick in the other, his long 
brown hair placed on one side of 
his thick head. evidently more with 
his hand than the operations of 
a comb, while in Jem’s estimation 
two of the most beautiful twists 
that groom ever wore adorned his 
sunken temples, over two high 
cheek-bones, covered with aguinea- 
coloured skin,—while he stood 
thus. like a mute ata funeral, Mr. 
Burchell could not resist laughing, 
if he would. 

We know not what sort of an 
adept Jem was at the * last word,” 
but he certainly was backward at 
the first: whether it was that the 
sight of his old guvner overcame 
him, or that the gorgeous apart- 
ment he stood in awed him, he 
eould not get out a word of the 
business of his visit. This was 
the more remarkable, as the groom 
had generally plenty to say for 
himself, and was rather sharp- 
wifted, and had lived a good deal 
In the realms of fast life. 

Mr. Burchell waited a minute, 
eveingtheproceedingsof lis comical 
oldgroom, and then said, taking the 
cigar from his mouth and pouring 
out a glass of Burgundy, ** Well, 
Jem, what's your business with 
me—eh ¥” 

* [jist heerd. guv’ner,” replied 
Jem, touching his stupendous brow 
with his ponderous fist, * that you 
Was a-going to keep another esta- 
blishment.”’ 

“ Well.’ said Mr. Burchell, 
‘and what then, Jem >” 

“Why, then, guv’ner, I thought 
it jist possible. that I should get 
back into my old sittiwation, as 
ver honour’s groom; for if you 
remember, sir, me and you ‘got 
on werry comfortable together.” 
Here Jem again touched a lock of 
hits linir. 

* Yes, Jem. [don't recollect that 
[had any particular fault to find.” 

* Thankee, sir,” said the groom, 
making a bow, 

i Here, old fellow, take a glass 
ot Burgundy,” said Mr. Burchell - 
‘and there's a chair there, sit 
down.” 

* You do me proud, guv'ner,”’ 
sail Jem, moving from his quarters 


in the corner, to the table, thep 
taking the wine, went and coquetted 
with it on the extreme edge of the 
chair his master had kindly invited 
him to. 

‘You are not looking so stout ag 
you were, my man,” said Mr. Bur. 
chell, pufling his rich cigar. 

Jem knew that very well, and gaye 
a leering smile, while he said, * That 
ere effect, the want o’ wittles always 
perduces in me. I thought to-day, 
as Twas ashaving, that Ishould want 
a pair of spectacles to see myself, 
—lI’m that fallen away in flesh.” 

‘But you are in service, Jem— 
are you not 2” 

* Service!” said Jem, with a half 
whistle. ‘* You think so, guv’ner, 
cos [ve got a livery.” 

* True,’ said Mr. Burchell. 

“Why this is the wery bidentical 
livery I had when I lived with 
you. sir,” said Jem. Then he un- 
bottoned Jus top-coat, and dis- 
played himself. ** Don’t you know 
ine now, gov ner?” he exclaimed 
standing up, and pulling down his 
long yellow striped waistcoat. “As 
handsome a suit as ever groom had 
on; although a little seedy now, 
and don’t fit quite so well as it did, 
when it covered four meals a day 
and a lunch. [respects it for my old 
guy ners sake, and shall always be 
proud to wear his livery. Your 
‘ealth, sir,” said Jem, tossing off the 
Burgundy, then smacking Jus lips 
and returning the glass to the table, 
he added—* It’s a long time since 
[had a glass of wine of that ‘ere 
quality.” 

“ ‘lake another glass, Jem,’ said 
Mr. Burchell, pushing on the bottle 
tohim. “And how did you find 
Ine out, Jem?” 

“Why, sir, I were looking about 
me a bit; and your saddler, Mr. 
Gooderich, told me that you had 
called on him, and that you would 
soon be up in the world again, and 
that I better look you up. So 
took this ’ere liberty, sir, and 
which I hope you won't consider a 
liberty. Here's the livery, all ready, 
guv ner—that s something.” 

* 1 should do something better 
than that for you, Jem, if you en- 
tered my service again, and 1t 1s 








at all improbable that I shal] 
wire a groom or two. 

‘Tm ov erjoyed to hear you 
cay so, guv’ner !”’ exclaimed Jem. 
«Shall [ call to-morrow, sir ?” asked 


the impatient groom. 

“Hardly to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Burchell. flattered by.Jem’s anxiety 
to return to him. 

“You would ask me _ to_ stop 
now, guv ner ¥” said Jem, his coun- 
te nance lighted up with expectation. 

“Now ork vet for you, Jem. No 
herses—no stabling arrangements.: 

*TLawk, sir, never mind that,” 
said the determined groom; ‘‘ I can 
make my self generally useful till 

you has ‘osses. I can cook, brush 
your honour’s clothes, polish your 
boots, go herrands 4 

‘I'm provided with that kind of 
labour, Jem,’ said Mr. Burchell, 
amused with the importunity of his 
groom: how would you lke to go 
eash-collecting ?” 

“Tm just the feller for that !” ex- 
exclaimed Jem, excitedly. “ 
their eyes !—— 

* Hallo, Jem! 
chell, reprovingly. 

“T beg your pardon, guv'ner,” 
said Jem, after he had been checked; 
the stable will stick to a feller, 
though no one tries harder as I 
does to be on my guard with my 
letters. | was only going to ob- 
serve, guv’ner, that anybody who 

owed yer money, and that wouldn’t 

pay, hang me. There I oes, again. 
beg your pardon, guv’ner; but if 
they dede’ tpay. Pd talk to’em,and if 
that wouldn't do. that w ould be my 
little game, guv’ner!” bending 
his fist. ; 

Mr. Burchell doubted Jem’s qua- 
lifications for a eash-collector, al- 
though he was much amused by 
his recital of them: aud in his hes art 
he wished that some of his debtors 
had Jem to deal with, especially 
Major Bevington, whose overdue 
acceptances he held for three 
thousand pounds. 

* Your stvle of collecting would 
hot do at all, Jem,” said Mr. 
Burchell. 

“Tthought it was werry forcible,” 
said Jem. : 

* Forcible, no doubt, Jem, but it 


not 
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> cried Mr. Bur- 
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would not sueeeed. You would 
have to be per ‘suasive and polite.” 
‘* Perlite,” reflected the groom, 
scratching his head, * that’s a little 
out of my way, but I think ] could 
manage anything for yer, guv'ner. 

“Very well, Jem. let me drill 
you,” said Mr. Burchell, se arching 
among his papers on the table. 
‘Look here. now. Here’s an I.0.U. 
for £150, which the fellow got out 
of me on this document when I had 
more wine than wit—how would 
you introduce the subject of pay- 
ment to the debtor 2” 

“Now, jist hear me, guv’ner,” 
said Jem: ‘I should first find him. 
of course, then I should pull off 
my tile, and say with a bow,’— 
which Jem gave a sample of— 
** Your servant, sir,’ then I should 
take his measure, and if I thought 
he meant the right thing, I should 
say, coaxingly: ‘ Hullo, old feller, 
what's ver little game about tliis 
‘ere J.0.U. you owes my guvner. 
No patter, now. I don’t leave this 
‘ere place till I lias the money.’ ”’ 

The groom was surprised to see 
Mr. Burchell laughing, for he 
thought that he had acquitted him- 
self well in his rehearsal of the art 
of eash-collecting. 

** Were T alittle too mild, guv’- 
ner?” inquired Jem. 

“A little too wild, Jem,” said 
Mr. Burchell, and the groom looked 
astonished. ‘* You would tind that 
it required very different tactics tu 
yours to get in money.’ oe 

“3 don't know what tactics 1s, 
cuv'ner, but I’d have the money, 
and no mistake,” said Jem, shaking 
his head, and beating lis bit of 
ash-stick on his top-boots. 

“You won't do for commerce, 
Jem,” said Mr. Burehell, fiiling jus 
vlass; “and as | have no immediate 
employment for you, I regret that J 
cannot re-engage with you. But 1 
osttaiaie shail bear you in mind, 
for, on the whole, you were a good 
servant. 

‘I’m very proud, guv'ner, that 
you think so, and 1 hope much 
grass won't grow till you has ‘osses, 
and James Ogden is yer servant, 
for I'm werry sick and tired of the 
service I’m in now, sir.” 
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“Who is your master, Jem?” 

“One has ought to be hung, 
sir!” exclaimed the groom. 

‘Hung. el ¥ ‘That's strong lan- 
ouage, Iy man,” said Mr. Bur- 
chell. 

“And if Twas to open out on 
him, I could do it, too, guv’ner ;” 
said the man; ‘f but J don’t like 
to be windictive to any master!” 

James Ovden fell into a most 
excited condition; he even paced 
the room, muttering to himselt,— 
“That L eould—that J eould 1" 

* Who is vour master, Jem?” 

A willin’. sir,” replied Jem. 

“Poh! what of that¥ The 
world is full of villains, though 
some escape being found out.” 
This evynical remark on mankind 
was prompted by the sting which 
a career of folly inv: ariably leaves 
at its close. ‘To palliate the glaring 
errors ot his own life. Mr. Burchell 
entertained the belief that mankind 
areknaves. James Ovden, of course, 
did not venture to debate the unjust 
sentuments held by his old master, 
but contented himself by saying: 

“And Major Bevington is “the 
greatest willin’ on ‘em all!” 

The name of Major Bevington 
Was no sooner mentioned by the 
yroom than Mer. Burchell looked 
at lim with deep astonishment. 


oe Major Bevington!” he  @X- 
claimed: “Is de your master ¥” 

"That le is, sir—worse luck !”’ 
rephed dem ee ba em him, 
cuV her? lie Ind ured . While Mr. 


Durchell sain se avehed amony 
lus papers on the table. ° 

"Yes, ond thats what I've 
paid tor the honour of his ae- 


quamtance,’ said Mir. Burchell, 
Waving in his hand two bills for 
Clow each. Three thousand 
pounds, sein, these bits of paper 
represent, and I fear that the 
representation is all that | shal] 
ever possess. Whi, what a fool 
lve ar l. bout | Li be one With 
the World veil At a night’s play 
lie’ JOST A is’led TO ue. and his 
Hap PV Wlaw ‘ selilement was to 
borrow two thousand amore. and 


ae it th ts SiVPMr thre lot. Ha! 
hi 4 lia: und I was ass chougii to 


iavea medal for 


being such a lamb! Learning jg 
an exeellent thing, Jom; but I've 
paid d d dear forit! 

While Mr. Burchell was giving 
vent to his feelings, Jem looked 
unutterable things. At length he 
lifted up his arm and exclaimed, 
while he fixed his green eyes on 
the ceiling: * W erry well! Now 
Imark me, guv'ner: as true ag 
God’s in heaven, Ill split upon 
that vagabond; he is a murderer, 
and Ill hang jim!’ 

Mr. Burchell. incredulous of the 
serious charge Ogden made against 
the major, facetiously said: ** Don’t 
do that until he has paid me the 
£3000.” 

* Then he'll never be hung, guy’: 
ner,’ said Jem; ‘for he'll never 
pay—-it s not his habit. He lives 
like a swell, and pays nobody.” 

“Then he is a clever fellow, and 
should be spoken of with respect,’ 
said Myr. Burehell, with a smile 
and a sneer. 

Jem looked amazed at this ob- 
servation, and began A ‘hing his 
old master had gone mad. 

“Tt would puzzle you, Jem, to 
maintain the appearance of wealth, 
and yet pay nobody.” 

*T’m not going to turn rogue, 
guv'ner,” said Jem, with as mueh 
sanctity of expression as he could 
call up for the occasion. 

ss Hoguery is an art, Jem, a game 
which most pe ople play at, but very 
few sueceed in. W ere you to try ity 
you would bungle at it, bring your- 
self within the grasp of the law, 
and get tri ansported. But this 
Bevington can be rogue without 
offending law, and swagger wilh 
other people’s money, with the airs 
of a lionest man. Were 1t not 
clever of a man to wheedle me out 
of £3000, and while 1 knew Jim to 
be a rogue’ Oh! it is an art, 
Jem, and the man who succeeds at 
it is not rovue. but artist. Beving- 
ton carries liis art so high, that, 
nooner rto you, he commits murs 
der and ese: apes hanging. 

* That’ scos I aint be en w indic- 
tive, and split on him,” said Jem, 
eXtending his arm, and leaniug 

forward. 











A STORY OF WATERLOO. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Tar residence of the hospitable 
Duke of Richmond was brilliantly 
lighted on the evening of June 15th, 
1815. Groups of officers in various 
uniforms were seen assembled in 
the ball room, many of whom were 
probably entering into these gay 
scenes for the last time. Amongst 
the ladies that ornamented the 
room, many of our own country- 
women might readily be distin- 
guished by the easy dignity of their 
manners from the vivacious foreign- 
ers with whom they were mingled. 
One of the most attractive of these 
was Edith Myers. An artist 
would not, perhaps, have called 
her beautiful, but there was a dig- 
nity and character in her face 
which amply atoned for anything 
in which she might have fallen 
short of the Grecian model. Not 
really above the average height, 
the slightness of her figure made 
her appear taller than most of the 
women around her, as she stood 
still, holding the arm of her father, 
Colonel Myers, with whom she had 
just entered. Many an admiring 
glance was turned upon the fair 
young girl, as her cheek flushed 
eyond its wont: she looked hur- 
riedly round the room, hardly 
Seeming to notice the officer who 
was soliciting her hand for a dance. 
She accepted him, however, me- 
chanically, when a bright smile 
passed over her face. 

Captain Bruce, an officer in 
the uniform of the Life Guards, 
was crossing the room towards her. 
His figure was tall and soldier-like, 
his countenance grave and thought- 
ful, at times almost stern. In 
years, he appeared considerably 
her senior. Advancing to her side, 
he asked in a low voice if she would 
spare a few minutes that evening 
to stroll with him in the adjoining 
terrace. She assented to his re- 
quest in the same tone, a deep 

lush — over her face. They 


immediately separated, as if to 
avoid remark, and Edith was soon 
waltzing in the brilliant circle. 

The evening wore on and the 
gaiety was at its height, when a 
hand was laid on Edith’s arm, and 
the same low voice whispered in 
her ear:—I claim you now, at 
least fora time!”’ With a beating 
heart, she accepted the proffered 
arm, and making their way through 
the merry groups that surrounded 
them, the two passed out upon the 
terrace. They stood silent for a 
few moments. The bright moon- 
light which poured around them, 
lighted up the shining leaves of 
the shrubs below, and the scent of 
rare flowers with which the terrace 
was decorated, seemed to freshen 
the evening air with its fragrance. 
Edith’s hand trembled as it lay 
upon her companion’s arm; the 
flush had died from her cheek and 
left it deadly pale. ‘‘ Miss Myers, I 
am here to-night, to ask one ques- 
tion which deeply involves my 
future happiness. You cannot 
surely beblind tomy long-cherished 
affection for you, and’——As he 
spoke, the shrill blast of a bugle 
was heard suddenly breaking the 
stillness of the night. Captain 
Bruce started and his whole frame 
seemed to quiver. ‘ Kdith,” he 
exclaimed hurriedly, ‘‘ you hear 
that sound; it is the signal for 
action, and calls me either to death 
or victory. I have only a few 
moments more to be with you. 
Tell me, I implore you, whether [ 
am to welcome death as a friend, 
or to fight with redoubled courage 
for a life which is dear to you }— 
Good heavens, she has fainted!” 
The startling news had been too 
much for Edith’s delicate frame ; 
and had it not been for her lover's 
supporting arm, she would have 
oak to the ground. He dared 
stay no longer, but calling some 


waiting-women to her aid, he 1m- 
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printed one kiss upon her forehead, 
and hastened from the house to 
assemble his men. 

The following evening, about 
{ree hours after sunset, a different 
scene presented itself. The con- 
flict of the day was over, and the 
silence of death had succeeded to 
the storm of the battle. Groups 
of soldiers might be seen dotted 
over the battle-field, occupied in 
searching for their missing com- 
rades amongst the dead and the 
dying, while passing to and fro 
amongthem might be distinguished 
two female figures, timidly and 
cautiously treading their way across 
the fatal scene, where so many 
brave men lay mangled and lifeless 
at their feet. ‘Lhe foremost of the 
two was a young gil, wrapped in 
a loose cloak which enveloped her 
figure; a thick veil was drawn 
over her face, and in her hand she 
carried a small lantern. She was 
followed by an elderly woman, 
bearing on her arm a basket, in 
which were two small flasks, one 
contait ine water and the other 
filled with brandy. As the young 
girl proceeded on her search, the 
light of her lantern fell on the 
pallid features of those lying 
around her. and more than onee 
she stopped tO assuage the thirst 
of the dyimg inan by administering 
to him a draught with her own 
hand. Hour aiter hour she con- 
tinued her search, till, apparently 
overconie with fatigue, disappoint- 
ment, and the horrors of the scene 
around her, she sat down on the 
ground as if to recover herstrength, 
and consider what course she 
should next pursue. Her attendant 
followed her example, and while 
thus seated they heard the murmur 
of voices approaching them. Pre- 
sently a party of soldiers appeared, 

bearing a wounded man on a litter. 

They had hardly passed, when the 

younger of the two women, as if 

actuated by a sudden impulse, 
sprang up and followed them. Ad- 
dressing a veteran of the party, 
she said, in a low tone: “ Soldier. 
ean you tell me what part of the 
field the— Life Guards occupied 
during the action, and whether 


any of their wounded are still lef, 
behind?” He looked at her for 4 
moment with an air of surprise, 
and then replied, ‘We are now 
bearing a sergeant of their corps 
to the village of Waterloo, my 
lady, where some of our men have 
just taken one of their wounded 
officers.” The soldiers passed on, 
and she rejoined her attendant, 
who, in the meantime, had risen to 
meet her. They followed the party 
at such a distance as to keep them 
in sight without being observed 
themselves. In this manner they 
proceeded for some time, till the 
soldiers halted to rest for a few 
minutes upon the spreading roots 
of a large oak-tree, close to which, 
in the course of the day, the Duke 
of Wellington had taken up his 
position. From the latter circum- 
stance this old tree has since been 
distinguished by the title of “ the 
Wellington oak.” The party soon 
proceeded on their march, still 
followed by the two females. Pre- 
sently they came to a farm-house ; 
this they passed without a second 
halt; but the young girl and her 
attendant agreed to enter the yard, 
where they seated themselves on a 
stone. Here a scene of utter de- 
solation presented itself: bodies ot 
men and horses were lying about 
in all directions, as well as bayonet 
sheaths and the rags of clothes 
which covered the ground. Find- 
ing the house unoccupied, they 
were glad to turn from this heart- 
rending scene and proceed on their 
way. After walking about a mile 
some cottages became visible, which 
they determined, on entering, to 
ascertain, if possible, how far they 
still were from the village 0! 
Waterloo. They were just going 
up tothe gate to make inquiries, 
when they observed an officer, with 
his arm in a sling, leaning against 
the wall, apparently wrapped in 
thought. They approached him, 
and the young girl began, mm a 
timid voice: ** Will you kindly 
direct us to——” “Can it be 
possible 2” exclaimed the oflicer, 
suddenly turninground. “ Surely 
that is Miss Myers’ voice !” Edith 
uttered a ery of joy, exclaiming, 











«Thank Heaven, he is safe!” and 
then all the fortitude which had 
nerved her through these terrible 
seenes gave way, and she burst 
snto an hysterie fit of sobbing. In 
» moment her lover stood by her, 
his arm was round her, and her 
head laid upon his breast, while, 
bending down, he whispered in her 
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ear: “ Edith, I need no other an- 
swer than the love which induced 
you to brave such scenes in seareh 
of me.” 

Often, in after years, when sur- 
rounded by his children, would 
General Bruce relate the cireum- 
stances under whieh he had pro- 
posed aad been accepted. 





THE SUNSHINE. 


THE bright and glorions sunshine, 
How brilliantly it falls, 

Alike upon the humile cot 
And the lofty palace walls. 


How joyously the little brook 
Sparkles beneath its ray ; 


Dancing and singing merrily, 
Like a glad child at play! 


~ 


It gilds the giant mountain-top, 
High towering to the skies ; 

It smiles on valleys deep and fair, 
Whence labour s songs arise. 


And when from out the glowingjeast, 
It takes its gorzeous way, 

How joyfully the sweet birds’ songs, 
Welcome the new-born day ! 


The lowing of the distant kine, 

” The deep hum of the bee, 

The whisper of the waving leaves, 
Join the glad harmony. 


And wher in pain and sorrow we 
Gaze upward in despair, 

It looks upon us from above, 
And calls our spirits there ; 


Where He;its great Creator, smiles 
On all things He has made ; 
And bids us trust His love, alike 


In sunshine and in shade. 
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THE SHOP BOY. 

Cases exhibiting the precarious 
nature of circumstantial evidence, 
independently of the deep interest 
which generally attaches to them 
as mere naratives, are calculated to 
work so beneficial an effect on the 
publie mind, that they cannot, it 
seems to us, be too frequently or 
too prominently brought forward in 
pages adapted for popular reading. 
By no other means can mankind 
be so strongly impressed with a 
salutary conviction of the necessity 
of making the strictest and most 
minute investigations, ere the life 
ofa fellow creature be arbitrarily 
shortened, or guilt of whatever 
kind be decisively laid to any one’s 
charge. The following cases of cir- 
cumstantial evidence are collected 
from various sources. The first we 
find in the able notes toa Scotch 
edition of Bentham’s Works, and 
the authority adduced is one of 
the collections of French eriminal 
causes that have been published at 
various times. The case is giving 
in the original French, of which 
the following is a literal transla- 
tion :— 

Previously to the rebuilding of 
that long range of houses which 
line the Place St. Michel. at 
Paris, in front of the Rue St. Hya- 
cinth, an aged widow lived near 
that spot, being the occupant 
of a small shop, to which was 
attached a back-parlour where 
she slept. She was believed by 
the neighbours to have amassed 
a considerable amount of money. 
One young lad constituted, for 
a long time, her entire household. 
He slept on the fourth floor 
of the same building, but the 
Staircase leading to his apartment 
had no communication with the 
dwelling of his mistress. The lad 
was obliged to go round by the 
street, when he had to enter the 
shop.and when he lett itto goto bed, 
he shut the outer door, and carried 
away the key, of which he was the 
sole depository. One morning the 


REMARKABLE CASES or CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

































shop door was noticed to be earlier 
open than usual, while at the same 
time no movement indicated that 
either the old shopkeeper or assist- 
ant had arisen. This quietness 
alarmed some of the neighbours, 
On entering, they perceived no 
marks of violence about the door, 
but they found a bloody knife lying 
in the middle of the shop, and on 
her bed, in the back apartment, 
lay the shopmistress, dead—stab- 
bed, to all appearance, by the 
weapon mentioned. The corpse 
held in one hand a small handful 
of hair, and in the other a cravat 
or neckcloth. Near the bed was 
the money-box, which had been 
forced and pillaged. The young 
shop-assistant was immediately 
seized, and he admitted that the 
bloody knife belonged to him. The 
cravat which the murdered woman 
held in her hand was his. They 
compared his hair with that grasp- 
ed in the other hand; the two were 
the same, in colour and in every 
other respect. Finally, the key 
of the shop was in his posses- 
sion; he alone had the power, 
by means of that key, of enter- 
ing the shop without resorting 
to foree. On the strength of this 
accumulation of evidence he was 
put to the torture (on Jui fait 
subir la question); under its 
agonies, he admitted the crime, and 
was broken on the wheel (ompu). 
Shortly afterwards, a tavern boy 
was taken up for some crime of & 
different nature. In the declara- 
tion emitted by him after convic- 
tion and condemnation, he con- 
fessed that he was the sole actor10 
the assassination of the old woman 
in the Place St. Michel. The 
tavern where heserved adjoined her 
shop, and he was on familiar terms 
with her shop-boy. To the latter 
he acted as hair-dresser, so far as 
regarded the periodical arrange: 
ment of the lad’s hair ex queue; an 
always when he used the comb, he 
carefully gathered those hairs whic 
the instrument detached. By little 





and little he had thus collected the 
handful which was found in the 
rasp of the murdcred woman. 
The knife, and one of the cravats 
of the lad, he had procured with- 
out difficult, and the terms of in- 
timacy onwhich they were, enabled 
him with equal ease to take an 
impression in ax of the shop-key, 
for the fabrication of a false one. 
By these means he entered and 
committed the deed, leaving things 
in the state which has been related. 

Such is the story as told by the 
French writer. Seldom has there 
been a piece of villany so cooll 
planned and so ruthlessly executed, 
at the foreseen and expected cost 
of existence to two unfortunate 
beings. The succeeding two 
eases are of a similiar order, ex- 
hibiting the fall of innocence before 
premeditated villany, and are from 
the Causes Celebres, first series, 
volume third (Amsterdam edition 
of 1775). 

THE JEWS. 

In a hotel or lodging-house at 
Milan, a Frenchman and two Jews 
were resident at one and the same 
time. The Jews occupied a cham- 
ber adjoining that of the French- 
man, who formed an acquaintance 
with them in consequence. He ob- 
served them to be very rich, as they 
oitencounted great bags of Spanish 
pistoles in his presence. This led 
lum to the following guilty device. 
He cut or tore off a considerable 
portion of anight-wrapper or gown 
belonging to him, and contrived 
hot only to leave it in the chamber 
of the Jews, but to watch the use 
they made of it. They employedit 
to Wrap up a parcel of one hundred 
pistoles. On the morning after 
observing this, the Frenchman, 
43 soon as he arose, alarmed the 
house with cries of “robbery !” 
Every body ran to his chamber, 
and there heard him tell a melan- 
choly tale of the loss of one hundred 
Pistoles, which he had wrapped up 
inthe frontof hisgown. He asserted 
that some one one must have 
entered while he slept, and cut 
away the part of the gown with the 
loney. The officers of justice 
Were called in to examine the house. 
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In the chamber of the Jews was 
found the portion of gown, and the 
Frenchman then called out “‘ There 
is my money!” The Jews were 
timorous men, and were thrown 
into confusion. This strengthened 
the case against them, and the con- 
sequence was, that they were exe- 
cuted. At an after period, the 
guilty author of their death con- 
fessed the conspiracy by which he 
had implicated them. 


THE FLEMISH CURATE. 


Another victim of a plot of this 
nature was a Flemish curate, who 
lived near the commencement of 
the eighteenth century. He was 
a man of remarkable piety, and 
exhibited in his conversation and 
deportment, all the virtues which 
ought to adorn the character of 
him who assumes to be the teacher 
of others. In his parish resided a 
man of violent passions, who en- 
tertained a mortal enmity against 
another parishioner and neighbour, 
and resolved to assassinate him. 
Casting his eyes deliberately about 
him to discover a mode of doing 
this with safety, this wretch noticed 
a habit which the curate had of 
throwing off his walking-coat when- 
ever he entered his own house, and 
of putting on a short cassock in its 
stead, leaving the coat carelessly in 
the outer room or lobby, which was 
open to friend or stranger at almost 
any time. Observing this custom, 
the man ailuded to resolved upon 
taking a diabolical advantage of it. 
He fixed upon a time when he 
knew the curate to be usually en- 
gaged in composing the sermon for 
the following Sunday’s service, and 
entered the lobby, wheace he car- 
ried off the coat, and a necker- 
chief, which he found also there. 
He knew that, immediately after 
this time, the person whose assasina- 
tion he meditated would pass by a 
retired spot near the village. The 
villain had planned his time well. 
The victim came up to the spot as 
expected, and perished under the 
knife or dagger of his enemy, who 
afterwards returned, without delay, 
to the curate’s house. Favoured 
by the dusk, he placed the coat, 
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neckerchief, anddagger,in the lob- 
by whence he had taken them, and 
then went ofl to the nearest magis- 
trate. and denounced the curate as 
the murderer, declaring that he 
himself, from a little distanee, had 
beheld the commission of the crime. 
The magistrate hurried to the re- 
ported scene of the deed, saw and 
recognised the body, and then pro- 
ceeded to the house of the unfor- 
tunate and unconscious clergyman. 
Half hidden in the lobby were 
eoat, the kerchief, and 
the da igeer, a llof them more or less 
stained with bl lo dd. The curate was 
arrested an L thrown into prison. 
Whenthe matter sustained a ju- 
dicial ti the * bold, bad 
man” who had projected this dou- 
ble murder, idhered to his s Story, 
and as nobo dy was with the curate 
at the time in his dwelling, the ae- 
cused had no exculpatory evidence 
io offer, excepting what was afford- 
ed by his simp le protestation of 
innocence, and the sanetity of his 
former character. <All his loc! k, 
and indeed all who knew hin, 
elieved him to be utterly ineapa- 
le of suc la crime ; but the law, 
res of the law, regarded 
ic pn matory test imOny as too 
strong to be « 1 oubted, and held it 
to be their duty to condemn the 
accused. The best of men, it was 
argued by the public proseeutors, 
have been know h to be hurried bv 
ihe violence of te mporary p vassion 
Into the commission of crime, and 
such was but too probably the case 
here. When the Sentence Was 
known, a great sensation was ex- 
@ted over the whole country. The 
whole « mmunity were in favour 
of the curate, but this could not 
save him trom the staze. to which 
he Was d omed. He died with a 
degree of calm resignation, which 


rew | admiring pity from 
dis WHO Saw iilm. 


found the 


our years atier his execution, 
. | | who i ad caused his end 
InVoiVed himselfin another murder, 
ana on LiLis « ceasion the erime was 
brought home to lim. He was 
condemned Lo he broken On the 
Wheel—a death too |y rrible for 


evel such a eriminal as he was. 






Before he died, he confessed the 
whole facts of the curate’s case. 
The memory of the latter was 
thenceforth honoured like that of 
the saints. 
HAWKINS AND SIMPSON, 

Cases have occurred, both where 
accusations have been established, 
and where they have been refuted, 
by the observation of some peculi- 
arity in the xk with which docn- 
mentary evidence was written. If 
the assertion has been made that 
all parts of a particular document 
were written at one and the same 
period, with the same ink, and if 
it is discovered that the ink has a 
different appearance at one place 
from that which it presents at 
another, judges and jurymen would 
be cenerally inclined to regard this 
asastrong proof of the falsity of the 
document, or at least of the asser- 
tion made regarding it. But the 
following case, which we find quoted 
in a little work entitled ‘ The 
Theory of Presumptive Proof,” 
shows how cautious people ought 
to be in running hastily to sucha 
conclusion. 

* John 


ss stm pson, 
] 
i) 


Hawkins and George 
were indicted for rob- 
ing the mail, on the 16th of = 
722. Hawkins, in his defence 
setup an alibi; to prove Ww hic] “ 
.e ealled one William: Fuller, who 
he posed that Hawkins came to his 
house on Sunday, the 15th of April, 
and lay there that night, and did 
not go out until next morning. 
Being asked by the court, * By 
what token do tape remember that 
it was the 15th* April ?’ he re- 
plied, ‘By a very pte: token, for 
he owed me a sum of money for 
horse hire, and on Tuesday, t the 
LOth of April, he ealled upon me 
and paid me in full, and 1 gave 
him a receipt; and I very well re- 
member that he lay at my house 
the Sunday night following.” The 
ms ‘eipt Was now pre oduced. ‘April 
the 10th, 1722. Received of Mr, 
John Hawkins the sum of one 
pound ten shillings, in full of all 
accounts, per me, William Fuller.’ 


comn nitted about two 
> mnernl 1S yf the 16th. 
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(pon inspecting the receipt, the 
eourt asked Fuller who wrote it; 
he replied, ‘Hawkins wrote the 
body of it, and I signed it.’ Court 
_+j)id you see him write it?’ 
Fullee— Yes. Court—‘ And how 
long was it after he wrote it, before 
vou signed’ Fuller—‘I signed 
it immediately without going from 
the table.’ Court—‘ How many 
standishes do you keep in the 
house?’ Fuller—‘ Standishes ?’ 
Court— Aye, standishes; it is a 
plain question.” /’u/Zer—* My lord, 
but one; and that is enongh for 
the little writing we have to do.’ 
Court—' Then you signed the re- 
ceipt with the same ink that Haw- 
kins wrote the body of it with ?’ 
Kullep—* For certain. Courf— 
‘Officer, hand the receipt to the 
jury. Gentlemen, you will see 
that the body of the note is written 
with one kind of ink, and the name 
at the bottom with another very 
different; and yet this witness has 
sworn that they were both written 
with the same ink, and one imme- 
iately after the other. You will 
judge what credit is to be given to 
hus evidence!” 

Thus the authenticity of the re- 
ceipt, and the credit of the witness, 
were overthrown by the sagacity 
of the court! But while the judge, 
Lord Chief Baron Montague, was 
summing up the evidence, he was 
interruped by the following occur- 
rence :—The person who reports 
the trial was then taking notes of 
the proceedings ; his ink, as it 
happened, was very bad, being 
thick at the bottom, and thin 
and waterish at the top, so that, 
according as he dipped the pen, 
the writing appeared very pale or 
pretty black. This circumstance 
being remarked by some gentlemen 
present, they handed the book to 
the Jury: the judge perceiving 
them very attentively inspecting it, 
called to them—‘ Gentlemen what 
are you doing? What book is 
‘hat?’ They told him thatit was the 
writer's book, and that they were ob- 
Serving how the same ink appeared 
pale in one place and black in 
‘nother. The judge then told them 
— You ought not, gentlemen, to 
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take notice of anything but what is 
produced in evidence ;’ and, turning 
to the writer, demanded * What he 
meant by showing that book to 
the jury?’ And being informed 
by the writer that it was taken 
from him, he inquired ‘ who took 
it, and handed it to the jury ?’ 
But this the writer could not say, 
as the gentlemen near him were 
all strangers to him, and he had not 
taken any particular notice of the 
person who took his book. 

That a jury ought not to take 
notice of anything but what is pro- 
duced in evidence, has been said to 
be law ; but, on the contrary, it has 
been held, and surely very pro- 
perly, that a juryman may find 
from his own knowledge; indeed, 
what evidence can convince a per- 
son that that 7s which he knows 

Hawkins and Simpson were con- 
victed and executed ; indeed, the 
evidence against them was very 
strong; but had the fate of Haw- 
kins depended upon the single tes- 
timony of Fuller, he would, but for 
this occurrence, have fallena saeri- 
fice to the acuteness of tle judge! 
who appears to have been much 
displeased at the accidental confu- 
tation of his remarks on the receipt, 
although it was an accident in 
favour of life.” 

THE BARBER’S APPRENTICE. 

“ September 14, 1772, came on, 
at the sessions at the Old Bailey, 
the trial of one Male, a barber's 
apprentince,forrobbing Mrs. Ryan, 
ot Portland Strect, on the high- 
wav.onthe 17th of June last. ‘he 
witnesses swore positily to the 
identity of the lad,and the whole 
court imagined him guilty. He said 
nothing in his defence, but that he 
was innocent, and his evidences 
would prove it. His evidences 
were the books of the court, to 
which reference being made, it 
appeared that on the day and hour 
when the robbery was sworn to be 
committed, the lad was on his trial 
at the bar where he than stood, 
for another robbery, in which he 
was likewise unfortunate enough to 
be mistaken for the person who 
committed it; on which he was 
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honourably acquitted 
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Tne “Life and curious Adventures 
of Peter Williamson, who was car- 
ried off from Aberdeen and sold for 
a slave,” were detailed to the world 
by the hero himself, and his little 
narrative was very popular some 
eighty yearsago. Ithadsunk ney 
into oblivion, until resuscitated, 
somethirty yearsago, by Chambers’ s 
Journal, from which we extract the 
following account : 

Peter Williamson was born in 
the parish of Aboyne, in Aberdeen- 
shire, about the year 1726. He was 
sent in his childhood to Aberdeen 
to reside with his aunt, where he 
had not remained long before his 
misfortunes began. Some of the 
worthy traders of this northern 
apital followed at that period the 
gainful but execrable practice of 
kidnapping children, and convey- 
ing them to the plantations, as our 
North American colonies were then 
called, forsale. Peter being a fine 
robust boy, was noticed while play- 
ing on the quay by some subor- 
dinate agents in this villainous 
traflic, and decoyed on board a ship 
in the harbour, in which were 
many children doomed to the same 
fate. ‘These victims were kept 
below deck till the vessel sailed, as 
it did shortly after, for the Ameri- 
can coast. The ship erossed the 
Atlantic safely, but struck on a 
sand-bank on reaching the capes 
of Delaware, when the shrieking 
children were left on the wreek 
by the wretch ofa captain and his 
men, who got off in boats. They 
returned, however, the next day, 
and took off the little unfortunates, 
who were too valuable a cargo to 
be left behind. The whole party 
now remained on shore till picked 
up by a vessel bound to Phuladel- 
phia, where Peter and his kid- 
napped colupanions were sold for 

BiXleen pounds a-head. 

It Is scarcely necessary to remark 
how different Was the condition of 
the American settlements then 
to what itis now. At that period 
not one of the States was entirely 
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planted, the native Indians still re. 
taining locations in all of them, and 
keeping up incessant warfare with 
the whites. At first Peter Wil. 
liamson had no experience of this 
state of things, his master, or rather 
purchaser, being resident in Phila. 
delphia. He was a humane man, 
and treated our hero kindly, be. 
stowing on him a tolerable educa- 
tion. Peter’s term of slavery was 
seven years, but he continued in 
his original service till the death of 
his master, who, having no chil- 
dren, left one hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling, his best horse, sad- 
dle, and all his wearing apparel, as 
a legacy to the Scottish boy. Peter 
was at this time seventeen years 
old, and for the next seven years he 
continued working diligently at. 
various employments, until he had 
improved his capital considerably. 
He then thought it time to settle, 
and as a preliminary step got mar- 
ried. His father-in-law was a sub- 
stantial planter, and bestowed upon 
the young pair a tract of well- 
cleared land on the inland frontiers 
of Pennsylvania. Peter's money 
stocked this farm, and his wite 
turning out a most agreeable part- 
ner, he lived for some time in his 
new settlement in great comfort. 
This unfortunately did not last 
long. In 1754, the British being 
then in enmity with the French, the 
Indians generally espoused the cause 
of the latter nation, which struggled 
with Britain for the superiority in 
America. On the ‘fatal 2d of 
October, 1754,” as Peter calls it, as 
he was sitting up in his house, 
waiting his wife’s return from a 
short visit, the dismal war-ery of 
the savages sounded in his ears. 
This was followed by an attack on 
thedwelling, which contained Peter 
alone. Resistance was ineffectual; 
ina few minutes he was a prisoner; 
and being tied by the Indians toa 
tree in front of his house, had the 
grief of seeing it first plundered, 
and then burnt to the ground. Al 
lus grain, and all his cattle, were 








consumed in the buildings which 
held them. The savages then put 
a load on Peter’s back, and threat- 
ened him with the worst of deaths, 
if he did not walk off quietly along 
with them. 

Our unfortunate hero appears 
ts have been spared, in order to 
assist in carrying plunder. But 
these savages made up for this 
leniency by torturing him. They 
tied him to trees, and took delight 
in applying burning sticks to his 
body, dancing all the while around 
him, and yelling fearfully. Had 
the captive not borne up manfully, 
so as to be useful under these and 
other miseries inflicted on him, he 
would not have been allowed to 
survive, Several dreadful proofs 
of this are related by Peter, who 
was witness to acts of horrible atro- 
city committed by the Indians on 
various families, whose members 
were tortured and murdered, as 
much out of fiendish pleasure in 
such acts, as for their property. 
The country being thinly popu- 
lated, no help could be procured in 
most cases till too late. Dragged 
up and down in these plundering 
excursions, Peterspent two months 
miserably, almost entirely deprived 
of clothing, and half starved. It 
was only when his captors found it 
convenient to separate into small 
parties, that our hero saw before 
hima chance of escape, This he 
accomplished one night when his 
masters, a body of ten Indians, 
Wearied with a severe day’s hunt- 
ing, slept more soundly than usual 
around theirfire onthe grass. After 
five day’s flight in the direction of 
the white settlements, he arrived, 
Worn out with famine and toil, at 
the house of John Bell, an old 
triend. Here he was refreshed and 
clothed, and was able in a short 
time to proceed to his father-in- 
law’s. Peter had the misfortune 
tofind that his wife, though she had 
escaped the Indians, had died in 

is absence. 

Our hero’s account of the Indians 
accords with the descriptions which 
ave been so plentifully showered 
on the world of late years—only, 
eter never saw any of that wild 
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generosity of character which no- 
velists aseribe to the savages. To 
him they appeared in the light of 
ferocious and bloody-thirsty plun- 
derers ; and no sooner was he some- 
what recruited after his hardships, 
than he enlisted readily in the re- 
giments raising against the French 
and their native allies, ‘ to be re- 
venged onthe authors of his ruin.” 
Boston was the head-quarters of 
this force, and thither the new re- 
cruit and his companions were sent. 
While here, Peter being acquainted 
with Indian habits, was selected to 
form one ofa party of one hundred 
men,senton aspecialservice against 
the natives, who had lately attacked 
the house of a Mr. Long, killed 
him and the greatest part of his 
family, and carried off his son and 
daughter as prisoners. The pur- 
suing party was headed by Captain 
Crawford, a gentleman to whom 
Miss Long was affianced ; and Peter 
really rises into pathos in describ- 
ing the scene that ensued on reach- 
ing the ‘Indian plunderers. Miss 
Long was found tied to a tree in a 
miserable condition, and the meet- 
ing between the lovers made the 
tears of allto flow. ‘‘ The captain, 
for along time, could do nothing 
but gaze upon and clasp her to his 
bosom, crying, raving, and tearing 
his hair like one bereft ot his 
senses.’ The Indians were killed 
toaman, and Peter tells us that his 
party felt extreme pleasure in scalp- 
ing them—a piece of barbarity 
executed for the purpose of insur- 
ing, we suppose, a reward per head. 
Miss Long’s brother had been put to 
death a short time before her res- 
eue. Our hero and all tlie party 
were at the marriage, which took 
place some time after. ode 

On the Ist of July, 1755, the 


regimentsset out from Boston forOs- 


wego, a fort on the river Onondago, 
on the south side of Lake Ontario. 
This was considered at that time 
an important post, and fitted to be 
a central position in maintaining the 
war with the French, then masters 
of Lower Canada. Peter finds a 
creat deal of fault, and gives good 
reasons for it, with General Shirley, 
and other officers in the manage- 
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ment of this war. This subject we 
shall not enter into, but may relate 
on adventure that occurred to Peter 
during a miserably ill-conducted 
expedition from Oswego to attack 
the French fort of Niagara. He 
was alone in a small boat, on the 
river Onondago. ‘The boat stove 
on a rock. on which be was glad to 
(ix himself, and where he spent a 
whole night lashed by the waters 
of the fall. He was got off in the 
morning, but being incautiously 
nlaeed before a fire, his benumbed 
body swelled, and Peter's cam- 
paign terminated for the time. He 
had to be sent to the hospital at 
Albany, and subsequently he went 
to New York, where the rest of the 
soldiers followed him to winter 
juarters. 

Peter brieily describes New York, 
which thencontained ninethousand 
inhabitants, as a very fine city, 
which exceeded * in drinking and 
callantry any city of America.” 
Our hero did not stop long in it, 
having obtained a furlough in order 
io visit his old friends in Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘This province, particularly 
on its frontiers, was still devastated 
by the natives, whom the settlers 
could could neither curb by arms, 
nor appease by conciliation. Up- 


wards of one thousand persons of 


this province had been murdered 
ind scalped, we are told, within two 
vears. Peter helped to train some 
militia to defend the district, and 
help to scour the forests in quest 


of the Savayea, during his period oft 


furlough. On returning to New 
York. he was ordered off, in the 
beginning of the vear 1756, to Os- 
wego, great preparations having 
been made tor rendering this second 
campaign more eflective than the 
lust. How fruitless it was to our 
disgrace (says our hero), was soon 
known over all the world. 

On his way to Oswego, Veter 
received a shot in the hand in a 
skirmish, which entirely disabled 
his third and fourth fingers, and it 
was not till the middle of July that 
he was able for duty at the fort. 
A singular cireumstance took plaee 
shortly aiter his arrival. One Mo- 
elasky, an Irishman, being placed 


as sentinel over a newly arrived 
cask of rum, was tempted to pierce 
the cask, and got intoxicated. He 
fell asleep, and in this condition 
was surprised by a prowling Indian, 
who made free with his scalp 

° ° rs 
which he carried off. The sol. 
dier’s comrades found him after. 
wards, still asleep, and aroused 
him. He asked them what they 
wanted, and the men, astonished at 
his conduct, advised him to pre. 
pare for death, as his scalp was off. 
He thought at first they were 
joking, but was soon convinced of 
the truth. Strange to say, he sur- 
vived it, and Peter may well say 
that no other instance of the kind, 
was ever kuown ! 

Peter met with no private ad- 
ventures worthy of note in this 
campaign, and on its termination, 
by capitulation of the British pro- 
vinelal furces, he was sent with 
others to Montreal. The French 
authorities here found the keeping 
of the captives burdensome, and 
put fiteen hundred of themon board 
a vessel for England. Peter was 
one of these, and arrived at Ply- 
mouth on the 6th November, 1766. 
Thus, within the short space of two 
years, our hero had passed from the 
condition ofa comfortable farmer in 
Fennsylvania to that of a eaptive. 
His captivity had not lasted long, 
but the vissisitudes upon the whole, 
it must be allowed, were rapid and 
severe. Nor were his misfortunes 
ended on his reaching Britain. On 
receiving his discharge, he went 
to York, where, by the assistance of 
some benevolent persons, he was 
enabled to print the little narrative 
of his sufferings. Having raised a 
small sum by this, he went,in June, 
1678, to Aberdeen. Here he was 
immediately charged with libelling 
the merehants of the city, by aserib- 
ing to them the practice of kidnap- 
ping; and themagistrates, being the 
very partiesimplicatedinthe charge. 
threw him into gaol, burnt his book 
at the Market Cross, and finally 
banished him from Aberdeen, as 4 
vagrant. Peter raised an action 
against these interested judges 12 
tue Court of Session, and was auc- 
cesstul. The magistrates were cast 
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-1 €100 damages, with all the costs 
the suit. This vouches very 
ly for Peter's general vera- 
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vit 


Peter Williamson, before this 
decision, had settled in Edinburgh, 


‘vst in the capacity of tavern- 
keeper, and subsequently as book- 


seller, printer, and projector. It 
vas in the first of these situations, 
we suppose, that he amused his 
sitors by assuming the dress, and 
manners, of the 
Indians. He appears to have borne 
a good chara Fm in the Seottish 
.pital, and to have shown an 
in venious, though rather eccentric 
ud speculative, turn of mind. He 
invented a machine for eutting 
grain, to supersede the use of the 
slow reaping-hook, which machine 
is said to be sometimes used till 
this day, under the name of the 
basket-scythe. He  coustructed, 
likewise, What he ealled Proverb, 
r Secret, Cards, ‘‘ for discovering 
the thoughts of one’s mind, in a 
curloUs and extraordinary man- 
ners A more useful invention than 
als, Was his portable press, which 
threw oli two folio pages. Stamps, 
narking-ink, &e., were also objects 
Which he exercised his ingenuity. 
Perhaps the reader may conceive 
‘ese projections of no great merit ; 
ie same cannot be said of another 
f his schemes. Peter planned and 
established the first, and long the 
sole, penny-post in Edinburgh, 
Which he managed himself. 
The places of business which 
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Peter ocK eupie »d seem to hare been, 
first, a shop at the head of For- 
rester’s Wynd, and, latterly. a shop 
in the Luckenbooths. We have as 
yet said nothing about his later 
doings as an author, for he allowed 
none of his talents to lie fallow. 
He published an Edinburgh Diree- 
tory—a_ useful work, and 
the earliest of its class. In imita- 
tion of the Spectator, a periodical 
called the Sc ols Spy and Critical 
Observer was begun by him in 
1776, and reached the extent of a 
volume of three hundred pas 
He tried another produetion o! the 
same kind in the following vear, 

which was Prenat short-lived. 
Both of these publications . Which 
contain mueh loeal mformation, are 
now exceedingly rare. At an earlier 
period, Peter had tried his hand 
as a political writer, having issued 
some ‘ Considerations on Publie 
Affairs 

Peter was not very fortunate in 
domestie life. In 1777, he mar- 
ried the daughter of a_ brother 
bookseller, Miss Jean Wilson, 
against whom he instituted a pro- 
cess of divorce, in 1789, in the 
course of which it came out, that, 
but for her misconduct, le might 
have been in easy circemstances, 
through his post-office emoluments 
chiefly . Peter died in 179, having 
been supported in his latter years 
by a small Government pension, 
which he had received on agreeing 
to surrender his penny-post to the 
general office. 
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ON GIVING ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Norutne 1s worse understood, and 
worse practised, among the middle 
classes and inferior gentry in Eng- 
land, than the art of giving enter- 
tainments. Almost every married 
householder in this metropolis, who 
considers himself on the footing of 
a gentleman, and can command an 
income of from four to eight hun- 
dred a year, fancies himself bound 
to give to his friends, in the course 
ot the season, two or three evening 
parties—a kind of nondescript en- 
tainment made up of shreds and 
patches of conversation, bad music, 
quadrilles and cards; the whole 
terminated by a supper, in which 
there is a tasteless and extravagant 
protusion of things not wanted— 
though for these things the guests 
are obliged to scramble, the sup- 
per-room being not large enough 
to hold half their number, and 
there being of knives, forks, 
glasses, and plates, scarcely suili- 
client for a third of the party. 
Moreover, there is not a chair to 
sit down upon; it being now the 
fashion at such entertainments to 
sup standing—a rather inconve- 
nient posture, and an especially in- 
elegant one for the ladies. I have 
never assisted at one of these par- 
ties without being reminded of the 
frog endeavouring to swell itself 
to the size of the ox, and the cata- 
strophe of bursting has often 
struck me as analogous to the fate 
hkely to attend many a host and 
hostess. 
Lheentertainments ofthe wealthy 
originate neither trouble nor in- 
convenience to the master and 
Inistress of the family. There are 
hosts of servants to do all that is 
required, money to procure the 
mest costly luxuries without the 
expense being felt, apartinents vast 
enough to accommodate all the 
guests, aud a protusion of those 
luihor conitorts, the absence of 
Which is not only extremely vulgar, 
but often very distressing. The 
entertainments of the less affluent 
cuasses are very different trom this. 


The whole family, for nearly a 
week previous, are wearied almost 
to death with the preparations for 
the feast. Many are turned out 
of their sleeping apartments, beds 
are removed, and those rooms, 
consecrated to innocence and re- 
pose, desecrated perhaps with card- 
tables, and their attendant pas- 
times. As the lady of the house 
would fain vie with the most 
wealthy in the variety and excel- 
lence of her ‘‘ meats,’ and as the 
pastry-cook is very expensive,much 
has to be done at home. During 
several days, therefore, the process 
of cookery is going on, and pending 
this interval, the whole family have 
to undergo much vexation and dis- 
appointment, not unmixed with 
bickerings. In the house there is 
no convenience for many of the 
more refined culinary preparations; 
consequently shifts are to be made, 
and many failures occur which add 
considerably to the expense. 

The auspicious day at length 
dawns, and every heart, from the 
maid-servant and footman (if there 
is one) to the mistress of the man- 
sion, throbs with expectation, not 
of delight, nor of pleasing anticipa- 
tion, but proceeding from a mingled 
sensation of dread that things may 
go wrong, and hope that they 
may not. The bustle of the day 
having once begun, the lady of 
the house strives and worries her- 
self, and fumes, and rages, and 
muddles about, until the guests 
arrive. She is then so tired, that 
she can scarcely receive them. 
With a flushed face, a pained and 
wearied body, she is forced to un- 
dergo a torture which, if inflicted 
as a punishment, would be con- 
sidered dreadful. She is compelled 
to exertion for the entertainment 
of persons about whom she cares 
nothing ; to wear smiles when she 
could willingly weep ; and to listen 
to each silly coxcomb who addresses 
her, whilst her thoughts are wan- 
dering towards the kitchen, where 
she is in constant dread of seme 








ent taking place, that may 
derange her gastronomic 
The guests gradually arrive, 
the drawing-rooms are filled to 
suffocation ;—space 1s, however, 
made for a quadrille, and the 
hostess moves through the room 
from one guest to another, escaping 
every now and then to see that 
matters are right below. In one 
of the bedrooms are many of the 
papas and mammas of the young 
folks, playing their quiet rubber. 
Hither also the polite hostess is 
obliged to come at intervals, and 
make a show of cordial hospitality, 
though from excessive fatigue she 
ean scarcely stand or speak. The 
supper arrives; the guests crowd 
successively into a small dining- 
room, where the table is covered 
with a great and expensive pro- 
fusion, but where every one is put 
to much trouble and inconvenience, 
for want of actual necessaries, not 
to say comforts. Many a dress is 
spoiled, many a careful toilet dis- 
turbed, by the awkwardness of 
the gentlemen who wait upon the 
ladies, as much as from the want 
of proper space. After each lady 
has made her entrance and her 
exit, a few choice spirits remain 
behind, to the great annoyance of 
the lady of the house. Amid 
broken plates and fragments of 
fowl, and jelly, and trifle mixed 
together, they drink to the host 
and hostess, until they have flushed 
faces and excited brains. In this 
unseemly state they ascend to the 
drawing-room, and appear con- 
stantly on the verge of committing 
some woeful solecism in good 
breeding. At length the company 
depart, but there is still no repose 
for the lady, who has suffered so 
much for their entertainment. She 


accid 
sadly 
plans. 


has now to collect all-the fragments - 


of the supper that are worth pre- 
serving, and put them safe under 
lock and key. 

Next day she is confined to her 
bed, and scarcely able to do any- 
thing for several days in succes- 
sion. Meanwhile, the family live 
upon fragments, until the children 
are sick of stale custards and cold 
drumsticks of fowls. When the 
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remnants of the feast are gone, the 
family are pinched for a month to 
come, the means for their more com- 
fortable Support having been anti- 
cipated in giving an entertainment 
that caused much inconvenience to 
the family, and afforded very little 
pleasure to the guests. 

Such, however, is a true picture 
of a large proportion of the evening 
parties given in London by the 
middle classes of society ; and we 
would ask whether the whole sys- 
tem of these entertainments is not 
only very injudicious but exceed- 
ingly vulgar: for it is always vulgar 
to attempt giving that which you 
have not the means of giving well, 
and on these occasions you are 
eriticised the most severely by your 
own guests. Entertainments may 
be got up by persons of mn 
means with quite as much elegance 
as those of the very highest classes, 
and at an expense within the 
limits of a small income. At such 
parties people of refined breeding 
would find pleasure, though there 
wasanabsenceofexpensive luxuries, 
whilst they would feel disgust at 
partiessuchas I havejust described, 
and which, in London, are certainly 
more common than any other kind. 

Dinner parties, too, are subject 
to the same observations. How 
often have I seen the hostess dis- 
appear before dinner is announced, 
and return to the drawing-room 
only just prior to such aunounce- 
ment, wearing on her flushed coun- 
tenance marks of the kitchen fire, 
blended with anxiety, and her nice 
silk dress bearing sundry minute 
spots of grease infront! At table, 
too, the awkward servant is con- 
stantly making some mistake ; 
either the head of the cod’s head 
and sho :lders is put the wrong 
way, or some of the dishes are 
jlaced where others ought to be. 

he mistress is forced to direct the 
servant in an under tone. The 
most distinguished of the guests, 
the one favoured with the seat of 
honor next the lady, considers 
himself, at least, bound to make 
himself as agreeable as he can; but, 
whilst he is striving to entertain 
the lady, he can perceive, that, 
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though her head is politely turned 
towards him, as if in the act of 
listening, and that a smile plays 
upon her mouth, she hears nota 
word he utters, her whole attention 
being divided between the dinner- 
table and the servant, and, perhaps, 
her husband, whom she sees _fid- 
getting upon his chair, and vainly 
attempting to conceal his discontent 
at the servant’s mistakes, and, per- 
haps, those of the cook, or probably, 
at some trifling act of negligence 
on the part of his wife. Like her, 
he wears a smile upon upon his 
lips, but not on his brow. His 
manner, though polite, is evidently 
constrained; and thus a damper 
is thrown upon the conviviality of 
the whole party. The conversation 
flags, and the evident constraint of 
host and hostess is communicated 
tothe guests, who eat their dinner 
in discomfort, and depart dissatis- 
fied. 

“Why do people give dinners,” 
they say, “if their guests are to be 
received with constraint and ineon- 
venience? If dinner parties must 
be given, let there be servants who 
understand their duties: it is pre- 
posterous to hear the mistress of 
the house at the head of the table 
directing a stupid servant maid, or 
a stupid servant man, who acts in 
a dozen capacities in the house, 
how each dish is to be placed ; and 
it is still more preposterous for 
restraint and ill-humour to be east 
over a convivial party, on account 
of such trifling matters as turcing 
a cod’s head the wrong way, or 
placing the curry opposite to the 
stewed kidneys, instead of opposite 
to the riee.”’ 

It is ostentation, not hospitality, 
that induces people to give enter- 
tainments beyond their means; 
and the feeling by which these 
persons are actuated, is one of self: 
love, not of delight at receiving 
their friends. The truth is, that 
the mistress of a family derives no 
pleasure from these parties, but 
much pain andinconvenience. She 
abhors the thing so tar as her per- 
sonal comfort 1s concerned -—but 






her vanity is ministered to, hor 
self-love is gratified, and to an os. 
tentatious display of plate and 
glass and finery she would sacrifieo 
all besides. Is this the sentiment 
that ought to exist P—or, if it does. 
and the evil of such entertainments 
cannot be avoided, ought it to be 
apparent to the guests P—ough: 
hospitality to be converted, from 
a smiling and beautiful maiden. 
into an old, withered, ill-tempered 
erone ? 

Taking entertainments, with the 
spirit in which they now originate, 
and admitting, for the sake of the 
present argument, that this eannot 
be remedied, we must be allowed 
to observe, that almost the whole 
of the uneasiness arising from them, 
both to the hosts and to the guests, 
proceeds fromthe maniaof straining 
at too much, and of putting upon 
the table things for which there 
are not in the house the necessary 
conveniences, and of having pre- 
tensions to a display of order and 
symmetry, as well ag good cheer, 
which can be realiged only by 
servants accustomed to the same 
thing every day, 1DStead of twice 
or thrice a-year. Pretensionsabove 
your means are always an evidence 
of ill-breeding, and nothing can be 
more truly vulgar than dinner-par- 
ties such as I have described. It 
is ten thousand times more elegant, 
and assuredly a better specimen 0! 
refined manners, to give to your 
guests the best that your means 
afford, but not to give your servants 
to do that to which they are not 
accustomed. The mistress of the 
house, if she would avoid the 
imputation of vulgarity, should be 
as easy and unconstrained in the 
midst of her guests, as if she ne! 
ther knew nor cared how things 
were done. Her active duties lie 
behind the scenes, not in the pre- 
sence of her guests; and her 
making them witnesses of her d0- 
mestie drillings, and domestic 
fault-findings, shows a want ol 
respect for herself as well as for 
them. 
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COUSIN WINIFRED, 


A TALE IN FOUR PARTS. 


PART I. 
WINIFRED AND I. 


Yes! she certainly was beautiful, 
our cousin Winifred! I knew 
it, and the knowledge sometimes 
caused mea slight feeling of jealous 
pain; that, however, vanished at 
the first sound of her ringing 
laugh or her clear voice calling, 
« Nellie, child, I want you.” 

Winifred’s parents had both 
died whilst she was very young, 
and then my dear father brought 
home the little orphan, who from 
that day became ‘one of the chil- 
dren; sharing in an equal degree 
the love and care bestowed upon 
my only brother and myself, both 
by lim and my mother. Time 
passed on, and death, the all- 
powerful, took from us first one 
parent, thenthe other. Winifred’s 
grief was as intense as ours, and 
as she had shared our joy and sor- 
row, so we never thoughtof parting, 
but came up to London together, 
where my brother’s dreams of fame 
were toberealised. Already some 
are fulfilled; for the name of Fer- 
gus Castrell has gained a place 
auong modern painters.  For- 
tunately we had enough to live on, 
or we might have been severely 
tried whilst Fergus was winning 
lis way up in his profession, but 
that trial at least was spared us ; 
and if we sometimes hesitated be- 
iore purchasing a new book, ora 
plant for my tiny greenhouse, the 
temporary self-denial made it more 
valuable when we obtained it. 

So the days passed happily and 
quietly, and yet I could not help 
ieelng sometimes that the be- 
laviour of Winifred and Fergus to 
each other was undergoing a change. 
Idid not think they were becoming 
estranged, but it puzzled me sorely. 

‘hen our parents were _ alive, 
Vinnie always raised her face for 
® good-night kiss, but now she only 
vilered Fergus her hand, and when 


I chid her for it, she blushed 
crimson, and my brother turned 
away. A few evenings later I was 
still more perplexed. Ihadchanged 
my dress first, and on entering our 
sitting-room found it unoccupied. 
It looked so pleasant in the twi- 
light, and the fire threw such a 
bright glow over everything, that 
I would not light the gas, but threw 
myselt on the couch and gave way 
toa dreamy reverie. Before doing 
so, however, I noticed that Wini- 
fred’s seli-imposed duty, of placing 
easy chair and slippers ready for 
the reception of Fergus, had been 
neglected. Lrepaired the omission, 
and then took my seat. <A few 
minutes after, Winifred came in. 
She went to the fire, and slightly 
started when she found her error 
had been anticipated, hesitated, 
and then drew back chair and slip- 
pers to the places they occupied 
during the absence of their owner. 
Partly from idleness, partly from 
curiosity, 1 remained silent, and 
was highly amused when she care- 
fully put them by the fire again. 
One would have naturally” sup- 
posed from this, that she at least 
liked the person for whom she took 
so much trouble; and yet that 
same day when I was teasing Fer- 
gusto take us to one of the Monday 
Populars, and enforcing my Wish 
by asserting that Winnie wanted 
to hear Charles Hallé play a par- 
ticular sonata, he laughingly said, 
“Tf she did, she must say so,” and 
much to my astonishment she re- 
plied, ‘It was scarcely worth the 
trouble.” and left the room; but 
an-hour afterwards I found her 
sitting alone, and am certain I saw 
traces of tears on her face; though 
when I questioned her as to what 
was the matter, she answered pet- 
tishly, “ Nothing, nothing, Nellie.’ 
But enough of these incidents; | 
have the key to them now. Then 
I could not fathom the mystery, 
so I quietly let things take their 
own course, only endeavouring to 
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heal the breach by every means 
that lay in my power. 

Each movement of Winifred’s 
possessed a peculiar charm that 
made me never tire of watching 
her, and as I write I fancy I can 
see her, as I saw her just two years 
ago, in the little kitchen at home. 
I had had a headache in the early 

art of the day, and accordingly 
had been forbidden to participate 
in any of the preparations ; and as 
it was New-year's-eve, Winnie had 
much todo intheshape of preparing 
for the friends who were to spend 
the first day of the New Year with 
us. After a great deal of trouble 
to convince her I really was much 
better, and being threatened with 
all sorts of punishments if I at- 
tempted to interfere in the least, I 
was indulged by having my little 
chair taken into the kitchen, and 
after being “‘made comfortable,” as 
Winnie styled it, was allowed to 
criticise and comment on the pro- 
ceedings as | pleased. At a side- 
table stood Martha, our old servant 
and nurse, engaged in chopping 
suet. Martha’s bump of venera- 
tion for our young ladyhood was 
and is very small, for I verily be- 
lieve that in her eyes we shall still 
be children, even when our hair 
turns grey, and we have learnt to 
invest in spectacles and false teeth. 

“Winifred, 1 am sure, if Fergus 
could see you now, he would bring 
his easel out here in spite of 
Martha, and all her contempt for 
the flummery.” 

“Tf you talk like that, you shall 
not taste one of my mince pies; 
and Lt warn you they are extra 
good this time. What can you 
see to admire in my appearance 
as amateur cook, you flattering 
little goose ?” 

More than I could tell her. I 
always had a passionate admiration 
for beauty, and she seemed so 

arelesslv lovely that afternoon, 
that I could only look and wonder. 
The little head with its rippling 
masses of golden hair falling in 
some contusion round the slender 
throat (for, faultlessly neat in every 
Other particular, Winnie never 
seemed to have “tidy hair,” as 






Martha ruefully complained, — 
brush it as smooth as she would 
ten minutes after some stray curl 
would have its own way, and 
escape from comb or net); the 
bare arms, the graceful figure robed 
in a closely-fitting dress of dark 
linsey, only relieved by a plain 
white collar, fastened with a bow 
of crimson velvet, and above all 
the flushed, laughing face turned 
from time to time upon me; made 
a picture that few could soon tire 
of viewing. 

“Mince pies, raspberry tarts, 
cheese-cakes, and custards! Qh! 
ye shades of my cookery-loving 
grandmothers, look down upon 
your descendant, and grant she is 
worthy of your protection. Let my 
jellies turn out well, and my blane 
mange never be spoilt. Now, Nel- 
lie, child, we ’ll adjourn the meet- 
ing, and dress for tea.” 

In case the reader should form 
an idea of me very derogatory to 
my dignity, | may as well volun- 
teer the information that I am 
only a few months younger than 
Winifred, but being rather petite 
in stature, and delicate in health, 
IS had always been the pet and 
plaything of the family. That I 
could ever be anything else, I 
believe never entered into the 
comprehension of any of our house- 
hold, and every attempt on my 
part to appear womanly created 
nothing but amusement. 

Before I had completed my tol- 
lette, the rattle of the cups and 
saucers announced preparation for 
tea. Winifred and | never dressed 
alike; our styles were so very dif- 
ferent that we could not do 80, 
and Fergus was a severe critic with 
regard to ladies’ dress. That even- 
ing she wore a light blue merino, 
and I a scarlet and black silk, in 
which I looked, as Fergus assured 
me, like a “ tame salamandrine.” 

“Will you have some music, 
Nell 2” said Winnie, as she took her 
seat at the piano, ‘‘ before the boys 
come in?” By the boys Winnie 
meant my brother and his inse- 
parable friend, Hector Fox; and 
though both were nearly six years 
older than herself, she seldom, to 














their intense disgust, spoke of 
them more ceremoniously. Wini- 
fred was a brilliant musician, but 
no singer. I, on the contrary, had 
not the patience for practice, but 
had a good voice that had been 
well cultivated. So song followed 
song until the hands of the clock 
pointed to six, and a loud knock 
at the door announced the arrival 
of * the boys.” 


PART II. 


WINIFBED’S NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


Ir was the first day of the New 
Year, and my brother's step on the 
stairs woke me to a consciousness 
of having been called before, whilst 
the vision of a jug of water that 
had once been hot standing on my 
table where Martha had left it, 
convinced me of the propriety of at 
once summoning up the resolution 
to leave my comfortable bed. I 
heard Fergus knock at Winnie’s 
door and heard her laughingly in- 
dignant reply to the question, 
“Are you up?” A few minutes 
more and she entered my room, 
“Why, you idle little puss, not 
half dressed ? Come, hurry now ; 
you scarcely deserve to be wished 
ahappy New Year.” The clatter 
of belis interrupted her, Fergus 
for want of better amusement, 
being furiously engaged in ringing 
them all by turns. 

“Someone wants his breakfast,” 
said Winnie, looking over the ban- 
nisters. 

“And someone had better come 
and prepare it, or I must come and 
fetch her. I should have thought 
you girls would have been anxious 
to see what the New Year has 
brought you.” cas 
_ “I hope it has brought some 
improvement in manners to you.” 

“ That is utterly imp -ssible, my 
fair coz.: they are already perfect.” 

I was not long dressing, and to- 
gether we descended the stairs. 
* The happiest of all New Years to 
you both!” was our greeting ; and 
circling us both in his arms, Fergus 
Welcomed us with a warm kiss, 
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which I paid back in kind, and 
Winnie with a slight flush and a 
still slighter pout. 

Winnie always took the head of 
the table; she made a much better 
mistress of the house than 1 did; 
and I very much doubt now if a 
certain one of the trio that sat 
down to breakfast that morning 
would have enjoyed the coffee so 
much if she had not poured it out. 
But as the reader will, perhaps, 
think it somewhat of a slight if not 
introduced to my brother, I will 
hasten to make them acquainted, 
premising that allowances must be 
made for asisters partiality. Tall 
and dark, with regular features, 
and a short upper lip, whose some- 
what haughty curl the slight 
moustache did not always hide; 
enthusiastic, brave, and generous ; 
but sometimes carrying his ideas 
of pride and romantic chivalry a 
httle too far;—such was Fergus 
Castrell, A.R.A., and as such his 
“wee sister’ was very proud of 
him. 

“A letter for you, Winnie, and 
one that looks very much like a 
business communication: do you 
feel impatient ? ” 

“ Now, Fergus, you tease; give 
it up. Nellie, come and help me!’ 

I was perfectly willing to obey 
her, but my puny strength was of 
little use: one hand held the letter 
far above our reach, the other 
keeping us at a distance; and it 
was not until we were both flushed 
and tired with our exertions, that 
the letter was given to its rightful 
owner. I remember perfectly how 
the next few minutes were spent, 
for the pause was something like 
the calm that usually precedes a 
violent storm. I was trying to 
smooth my disordered curls, and 
Fergus stoodleaning on the mantel- 
piece, watching and laughing at my 
ineffectual attempts. 

Another moment, and, with an 
exclamation of pleasure, Winnie 
sprang forward, and placing the 
open letter in my hand— 

‘‘Oh! Nellie dear, Iam so glad 
Fergus, look!” And she dragged 
him towards me, as if intending 


him to read the letter at the same 
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time. “ Will it not be glorious? 
T declare I will never mend another 
stocking, nor turn a dress, nor—”’ 
and here she stopped from sheer 
want of breath. 

The writing of the letter was 
large and legible, so Fergus read it, 
looking over my shoulder. It was 
brief, but tothe purpose, informing 
her, in a business-like manner, 
that a great uncle, of whom she 
had searcely heard, had lately died, 
leaving her sole heiress toa cons 
siderable fortune, and an estate in 
Devonshire. 

“Let me congratulate you on 
vour New Year's gift, Winnie. It 
is fortunate we have had breakfast, 
or we should do little justice to it. 
Whatever will you do with all that 
money? I don’t believe I could 
spend it!” 

* Never fear, we'll find means to 
spendit. Fergus shall have a stu- 
dio built with all the improvements 
even he could desire ; aud you and 
T, Nellic. will have a new piano, 
heaps of music, and every new 
book that comes out; and then, 
next summer we will go up the 
Rhine, and hve lke princesses, 
only we shall have more freedom 
than ever any princess had. But, 
Fergus, you sey nothing about it. 
Are you not glad?” and she crossed 
to the window where my brother 
stood, laying her hand caressingly 
on lis arm. Quietly he turned 
towards lier, and I shall never for- 
get thechange the lasi few moments 
had wrought in his countenance ; 
calm, certainly it was, but without 
a vestige of colour, and wearing a 
look of despairing sorrow that made 
my heart ache.  Instinetively I 
saw itall. His love for Winitred 
was more than that of a cousin. 

Oh! my brother, my brother! 
T longed to throw my arms round 
him, and tell him he still had a 
sister lett; for [knew that between 
those two an insuperable barrier 
had risen that little less than a 
His chi- 
valrous hotious of honour would 
never let him even think of the 
possibility of linking the fortunes 
of the comparatively needy artist 


to those of the w ealthy Winifred 


miracle could overcome, 
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Brent ; though an hour before he 
would have gladly shared heart and 
home with her. Like lightning 
these thoughts passed through my 
mind. I sank into achair, scarcely 
daring to breathe. If the time 
ever {came when my _ interfereng 
would be either wise or kind, it had 
not then arrived. 

‘Not glad, Winnie? If it will 
make you any happier, I am very 
glad for your sake.” ; 

“And not for your own? just a 
wee morsel, you know P” 

The blue eyes were raised in 
laughing inquiry to his face. What 
made them so blind when mine saw 
so clearly P 

**T cannot be glad of the change 
that takes you from us, and breaks 
up the ties of a home that has been 
so happy,” 

“Takes me from you. Why, 
Fergus, I never dreamt of leaving 
you: what eculd I do without you 
and Nellie? He would not like to 
part with me, I am sure; and I 
should get into all sorts of scrapes 
without my brother.” 

That last word stung him deeply; 
he started, and involuntarily shook 
off the little hand that still rested 
onhisarm. Winniechanged colour, 
and she drew herself up proudly. 

“You are very kind, but you 
must remember that I am _ not 
really your brother, and the old 
familiar intercourse would neither 
be right nor possible any longer. 
Your newly acquired wealth will 
bring you duties, and pleasures, 
too, | hope, which we cannot share, 
and introduce you into circles 
where it may be long years before 
I have won a place. With my 
greater knowledge of the world, 1 
can see all this more plainly than 
you can at present; but the day 
will come when you will acknow- 
ledge the truth of my words. Be- 
lieve me, Winnie, I have no wish 
to pain you, and I know what the 
destruction of your generous plans 
costs you; but the loss will be ours, 
little cousin. Nellie in her quiet 
home life will miss you sadly, and 
I—] shall miss you, too.” 

“Oh! Fergus, you do not, can- 
not mean what you say. You will 











not send me from you. Tell me, 
for pity’s sake, tell me you are 
jesting. I will do anything, refuse 
this tiresome money, if you will 
only let me stay.”’ 

“No, Winnie, you will not refuse 
it: that would be both wrong and 
foolish, and in after years you 
might bitterly regret it. Now 
listen—ask yourself if you think I 
love Nellie, and if your heart tells 
you yes, as [know it must, remem- 
ber that I have always treated you 
the same, and a course of constant 
kindness cannot be consistent with 
dislike. I do not say—because I 
would spare you all I can—how 
much our home will lose when it 
loses you; but supposing for a mo- 
ment that I acceded to your wishes, 
the expenses in which you have a 
right to indulge would be extrava- 
gance on my part. I should lose 
my independence, and in some 
measure be a pensioner on your 
bounty, which, however gladly ex- 
tended, would become irksome to 
me, and there is much a censorious 
world might say that, spite of our 
scorn, would pain you and drive 
me to desperation.” 

“Enough,” said Winnie, proudly, 
“vour resolution is taken. Ido 
not doubt your worldly wisdom, 
and acknowledge its prudence, 
though its kindness is not so ap- 
parent. Forgive me if I listened 
more tothe dictates of my heart 
than my head. Perhaps the time 
may come when you will be sorry 
you flung that heart from you.” 

Another moment and the door 
closed behind her. Then my bro- 
ther came and stood on the hearth- 
rug, looking down upon me. At 
length he said, in a faltering voice— 

“ You must be sister and cousin 
too, now, Nellie.” 

“Oh! Fergus, Fergus,” and witli 
a passionate cry I sprang towards 
lim. He understood my unspoken 
sympathy, and clasped me closely 
tolim. ‘ Now, Nellie,” he whis- 
pered. “go to Winifred. I have 
pained her, poor child; but God 
only knows how gladly I would 
have shielded her from all harm. 
She thinks me harsh and unkind, 
Whilst every word I spoke seemed 
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to cut like steel into my heart. 
But you, sweet sister mine, can 


say to her what I dare not trust 
myself to utter.” 


——— 


PART ITI. 
HOME WITHOUT WINIFRED. 


Anp so Winifred went from us, 
and with her seemed to go all the 
sunlight from our home. Fergus 
never complained. He was kinder 
and more tender than ever to me, 
but I could see how heavily the 
loss pressed upon him. I missed 
her more than [ could tell; missed 
her at meal times when I took my 
unwonted seat at the head of the 
table; and morning, noon, and 
night the sense of loneliness grew 
upon me. Many times when Mar- 
tha went to bed, happy in the be- 
lief that I was sleeping quietly, 
have [thrown awrapper round me, 
and with stealthy steps gone to 
her little room (that, with a wild 
presentiment that she would one 
day again require, I kept exactly 
a3 she had left), there giving way 
to the passion of tears in which L 
did not dare indulge during the 
day, for fear Fergus should know 
how deeply I shared his grief. 
Everything seemed to remind me 
of her; the birds we fed, the flowers 
we tended, the books we read to- 
gether, all brought her vividly 
before me, and ereated an almost 
insane longing for her presence. 
She had been the only friend of my 
age and sex I possessed ; for loving 
deeply, and hating fiercely, I was 
little fitted to form the ephemeral 
friendships of modern young ladies. 
Fergus worked hard at his profes- 
sion, harder than ever. He had 
several pictures in progress of com- 
pletion, and I was —_— 
very lonely sometimes. Hector 
Fox was our only frequent visitor, 
and by degrees I learnt to count 
the hours until the time for his 
almost daily visits. He had a 
situation in one of the government 
offices, and, as Fergus langhingly 
told him, received a good salary 
for doing nothing in an agreeable 
manner. He had plenty of time 
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at his disposal, a goodly share of 
which he spent at our house, where 
he was always welcome, for his 
high spirits and stock of lively 
anecdotes and repartee enlivened 
many an evening that Winifred’s 
absence would have rendered very 
dull. So we sang duets together, 
and I gave him music lessons, and 
quarrelled over them sometimes 
with my teasing pupil. Thus afew 
months passed on, but still we 
mourned for the absent one, and 
still Fergus worked untiringly at 
his art, as if hoping to find forget- 
fulness in occupation. 

Winifred’s arrangements had 
been completed, and she finally left 
us late in February. There had 
been no difficulty in finding a suit- 
able chaperon and lady-companion 
to the young heiress—the post being 
assigned to an aunt, whose affection 
and memory were wonderfully 
strengthened by herniece’s increase 
of fortune. Our parting had been 
a painful one. The day before she 
started for Devonshire, she brought 
a massive gold chain to Fergus, 
and asked him to accept it as a 
keepsake. ‘I do not need any- 
thing to make me remember you, 
Winnie,” he answered, gently re- 
placing it in her hand, * and I can- 
not take sucha costly gift; but if 
you will work me one of those hair- 
guards I saw you making once, I 
shall prize it more highly than 
anything I possess.” 

The next day I found the chain 
i crushed and useless on the 

oor in my cousin’s room, and the 
hair-guard was never made. Win- 
nie’s present to me was a handsome 
one. | knew Fergus would have 
‘eg something less valuable, 

ut he made noremark. My piano 
had been well-used, and its com- 
pass was not sufficient for many of 
the modern pleces : but now it was 
exiled to the breakfast-room, and 
a magnificent Grand by Collard 
and Collard took its place; but its 
rich tones always seemed to have 
8 mourniul cadence, and I doubt 
if we either loved its cadence as 
wel! as we had loved the sound of 
the old piccolo when it thrilled be- 
neath the slender fingers that might 


never touch it again. When For. 
gus bid Winnie goodbye his og 
ner was kind, but p-rfectly calm. 
and knowing what I did, [ could 
not but wonder at the composure 
he manifested. Slte was cold and 
constrained to him, but it was the 
same loving Winifred of old who 
gave me that clinging caress, and 
whose trembling words of farewell 
told how deeply she felt the parting, 

Autumn came,and with it a press. 
ing invitation to Chalcots, but it did 
not need the sad smile and shake of 
the head to assure me that one at 
least would refuse it. ‘ You can 
go, Nellie dear, if you wish it, 
Martha will take great care of me 
while you are gone.” But I could 
not leave him, much ‘as I wanted 
Winifred, and my self-denial was 
well rewarded by his fond kiss 
and flush of pleasure when I showed 
him my letter declining the in- 


vitation. 


That afternoon, before going 
into his studio, he put a five-pound 
note into my hand. ‘“ Your bro- 
ther will try and give yona little 
pleasure, to compensate for that 
which you have given up for his 
sake. Buy what you want, pack 
up your things, and next week we 
will take to the seaside, unless 
your little ladyship prefers London. 

“Oh! no, but Fergus, are you 
sure we can——?”’ 

“ Afford it! Yes! If you want 
more you have it! and remember, 
avery dainty seaside costume. I 
am proud of my litile sister, and 
like her to look her best.” 

So we went to a quiet little fish- 
ing town, and spent three weeks 
of delicious idleness; Fergus sketch- 
ing landscapes and figures inj 4 
desultory way, or reading aloud 
from some favourite actor. Hector 
rushed down, unexpectedly, one 
day, taking everyone by storm— 
his handsome, laughing face seem- 
ing an “‘open seasame’ to the hearts 
of the simple country people. And 
then he hired horses, making me 
gallop over the white sands with 
him, till my curls were rough, an 
my face flushed with exercise, OF 
he discovered the urgent necessity 
for teaching me to row; and, stir- 








ring up “that lazy animal,” as he 

olitely termed Fergus, insisted on 
fi acting as steersman. And of 
an evening he could always cajole 
some old boatman into taking us 
for moonlight sail, when before I 
had time to begin one of my waking 
dreams, would come the command, 
«Nellie, sing!’ So all our favour- 
ite songs were repeated, sounding 
sweeter than ever on the silent 
waters, and waking the echoes 
amongst the white cliffs, while the 
fresh sea-breezes brought more 
colour to my cheeks than anything 
had done for months. 

We came back to our London 
home, to find Fergus Castrell's 
picture, the picture of the year. 

“Do you like it, Nellie?” he 
asked, as we stood a little apart 
from the groups who were criticis- 
ing and praising the young artist’s 
work. 

“Like it! Oh! Fergus, that is 
apoor wordtouse. ‘Take care, my 
brother, or I shall turn idolator, 
and worship the hand that limned 
forth such a scene.” 

“ Enthusiastic as ever, Nellie! Sit 
down here, while I go and speak to 
to M—— for a moment ; if you are 
good I will introduce you.” 

And I, did I not glory in the 
talent that won my brother the 
friendship and respect of such men? 
For day after day cards were laid on 
the table, bearing the names that 
are household words in England. 

I received a letter from Wini- 
fred, in which she expressed her 
pleasure at the success Fergus had 
achieved ; but she did not tell me, 
what I afterwards accidentally dis- 
covered, that she had been to see 
his picture, and after silently con- 
templating it for some time, walked 
quickly home, there to burst into a 
psasionate flood of tears, the ap- 
parent unreasonableness of which 
greatly scandalised Mrs. Page, and 
considerably lessened that worthy 
ady’s opinion of her niece’s ideas 
of self-control and decorum. 

_ My poor Winifred, with your 
impulsive nature, linked to such a 
ump of human ice, what you must 
ve suffered during the we 
year that tried us all so severely ! 


——— a 


Cousin Winifred. 


PART IV. 


WINIFRED’S RETURN. 


‘“THank God, Miss Castrell, the 
worst 1s past; at least, we may 
hope!” 

Lhe words were Hector’s—the 
time nearly midnight. The merry 
chimes would soon usher in an- 
other year; and the place was 
my brother's bedside. ‘The proud 
oe had at last succumbed before 
the growth of the well-concealed 
grief, and his strength had given 
way. For weeks he had been ill 
—very, very ill—and in the ravings 
of delirium, the name—W inifred’s 
name—was constantly on his lips, 
sometimes chiding her for leay- 
ing him, sometimes heaping pas- 
sionate words of endearment upon 
her. ‘‘ Winnie, my Winifred!” 
was his constant cry; and all my 
words of soothing entreaty fell un- 
heeded upon his ear. Hector had 
proved a true friend in the hour of 
trial. Night after night he sat up 
with Fergus; and though his face 
grew pale with his long vigils, he 
never confessed to being weary. 

But at last, as Hector said, the 
worst was over. Fergus had calledme 
by name ; the delirium had passed, 
the unnatural bright eyes had 
closed in quiet slumber ; and whilst 
the hot tears rushed to my eyes, I 
echoed the words, “ Thank God! 
oh, thank God!” 

‘Send her away, Mr. Fox, the 
child is so tired, she can scarcely 
stand; and do you go too, and lay 
down on the sofa; you need rest 
badly enough, and Master Fergus 
will not want younow. I will sit 
by him till he wakes. Now go, 
Miss Nellie, there s a dear!” 

I bent to kiss the wasted hand 
lying outside the coverlet. As I 
did so, a faint smile crossed m 
brother’s face, and he murmured, 
‘+ Winnie.” A pang shot through 
my heart; I felt that his was the 
love that lasts ‘through life until 
death ;’ and awild scheme crossed 
my brain. Yielding to Martha's 
entreaty, and Hector's tone of more 
than half command, I left them, and 
sought my own room, still haunted 
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by the one idea. I would seek 
Winifred there and then; she was 
then stayingat herhousein London, 
and I could walk there in a quarter 
of an honr. I would tell her the 
whole story of the heart she had 
ron. and force her to tell me 
whether its love was hopeless. 
What cared I for her wealth, or 
altered position, when weighed 
against my brother’s life and hap- 
piness ? | was too excited to think 
of the time it was—I, who had 
never been out after dusk—but 
throwing on a mantle, and tying a 
veil over my face, I descended the 
stairs. I did not dare open the 
front door. for fear of the noise it 
would make in being closed from 
the outside; and I] would not ex- 
plain my errand to the new ser- 
vant, who had been engaged since 
my brother's illness. To go out 
of the back gate I must fetch the 
key, that laid on the sideboard in 
the breakfast-room. I had it in my 
hand, when a sudden blaze of fire- 
light revealed Hecetor’s face, wear- 
ing a look of blank astonishment, 
as he rose from the easy chair 
where he had been sitting. 

‘Good heavens, Miss Castrell, 
you are surely not going out!” 

* Yes; L must fora little time; 
pray do not stop me!” for he had 
moved, and stood between me and 
the door. 

‘*T am, certain, if Fergus were 
here, he would not allow you to do 
so; and, as his friend, I know Iam 
doing my duty in protecting his 
sister even from the semblance of 
il. You do not know the risk vou 
run of meeting with insult in going 
out unattended at such an hour.” 

* You have no right to dictate 
to me; I must and will go!” I 
said passionately, with a vain at- 


tien yt pass him. He quietly led 

me to the fire, and taking off my- 

veil, threw it onthetable. Had he 

spoke y or acted with less decision 

| shou d liave rebelled: but. proud 
; “3 


and determined as my spirit was, 
it bent betore his master-mind. 

* You are angry with me. Miss 
Castre HN, l[know; and to vindieate 
myself, ] must savwhat I did not in- 


7 


tend to have toldyou so soon, For- 


give me if it seems unseasonable: 
but I can keep my secret no longer. 
Nellie, have you thought that | 
could spend hours with you, as Ihave 
done, without discovering what 
priceless treasure that wilful little 
heart would be? I have loved you 
long and earnestly ; must it be in 
vain? If my worst fears are re. 
alised, forget what I have said ; but 
at least give me the privilege of an 
old friend, and if your errand to- 
night really be of as much import- 
ance as you say, let me execute it 
for you. I cannot think it is one 
you need be ashamed to confess.” 

For a few moments, brother, 
cousin, everything was forgotten in 
the intensity of my newly-found 
happiness. How Hector discovered 
what his answer was to be, I do 
not know, unless my eyes were 
more eloquent than my tongue; 
but he seemed perfectly satisfied, 
and with an excusable assumption 
of daring—for which he certainly 
deserved the reproof I am ashamed 
to say he did not have—drew me 
towards him, expressing his thanks 
in a manner which was, I suppose, 
perfectly agreeable to: him—tor my 
opinion he never stopped to ascer- 
tain. 

“And now, Nellie, love, Jet me 
hear the details of your intended 
expedition. 

He had now a right to ask; so 
T told him all, employing all my 
powers of argument to convince 
him ofthe propriety of my scheme. 
“You will let me go, Hector, dear 
Hector, will you not ?” 

‘Not alone; but I will take you, 
and 1 

“Winne is too proud to let you 
hear her confession, whatever she 
may say to me.” 

“Well, then, I will see you there, 
and give you an hour to arrange 
matters, provided you will promise 
to await my return,” 

Only too glad to gain my point 
so easily, I gave the required pro- 
mise. Leaning with a happy sense 
of security on Hector’s strong arm, 
T soon reached Winnie’s home, 
just as the earriage drove into the 
stable. The footman who opened 


? 
+ 


the door stared to see me—he had 














soon daily to our house with in- 
suiries about my brother's health, 
and he knew me by sight. In 
answer to my question, he said 
-hat Miss Brent had been out with 
erauntto spead the evening, but 
had just returned. I sent Winnie 
my eard, on which I pencilled a 
sy words in Italian, and sat 
ion in the luxuriantly-furnished 
drawing-room to await her appear- 
nce. My suspense was not of 


long duration; there was a light 


votstep, and the soft rustle 
ot silk. and then Winne stood be- 


fore me— 

“My dear Nellie, what is the 
matter? Is Fergus 
Ah! my cousiu, words fail you ; 
and the colourless cheeks and qui- 
vering lips, that at any other time 
would have pained me, gave me 
then positive pleasure. 

* Fergus is better, decidedly bet- 

er to-night, Winnie; but 1 fear 
le will never recover whilst he has 
so much trouble and anxiety.” 

* Anmiety! why I though he was 
‘na very good position. Can L help 
vou, unknown to him? Youknow, 
Nellie, dear, you have only to ask 
and have.’ 

* You can, indeed help him, Win- 
ne, but not without his knowing 
‘t.” She shook her head. ‘ Dear 
Winitred, I must be straitforward 
withyou. My brothers life is in 
vour hands; he loves you wholly, 
passionately; he has struggled 
igainst it daily for the past year, 
vut without success; you alone, 
with Gods blessing, can restore 
‘ti—he is my only brother. Oh! 
Winnie, for the sake of our dead 
parents, who loved you so well, 
save him!’ 

‘Now, Nellie, listen in turn to 
my confession. - Long before I 
cared to analyse the feeling, I loved 
Fergus; but on that weary day— 
‘ie first of the year just ended— 
‘te truth stood before me in all its 
“uocKlng reality, and, in my humi- 
tation, {spurned and despised my- 
‘cit for having given my _ heart 
unsought. I could have knelt at 
‘‘s leet, resigned my fortune, dared 
Wl, risked all, to have heard him say 
“e loved me; but he kept his 
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secret too well for me to discover 
it. You cannot tell how intensely 
I dreaded, and yet longed for, the 
day of separation; had it been de- 
ferred much longer, I must hare 
forgotten myself, and revealed all. 
I strove hard to conquer my weak- 
ness, and thought I had succeeded, 
but your refusal to my invitation 
to Chaleots taught me differently. 
J do not know what mad h ypes I 
had been indulging—but no mat- 
ter, this explains much that may 
have seemed unkind to you, Nellie. 
I dared not meet Fergus, I could 
scarcely trust myself with you; but 
now '—and she stood erect, her pale 
cheeks flushing, and her blue eves 
looking almost black with excess of 
emotion—I will see him, foree the 
truth from him, and if it be as you 
say, no power on earth shall tear 
me from his side. Why, child, how 
pale you are!” 

IT heard no more. IT had borne 
nuch fatigue and excitement ; they 
proved too much for me,and I sank 
back fainting on the couch. When 
I recovered consciousness, Winnie 
was bending over me. 

“Here, Nellie, drink this, dear, 
she said, holding a glass of wine to 
my lips; ‘and now rest here 
quietly, whilst I go and change my 
dress; I shall be ready in half an 
hour, I cannot do it in less, for 
I must speak to aunt. Did you 
come alone ?”’ 

‘No! Mr. Fox brought me; he 
said he would fetch me :n an hour.” 

Winnie slighly coloured; but 
whatever her thoughts were she did 
not givethem utterance. She only 
said, “ Twill order the carriage, then, 
and we ean all go back together.” 
Halfan hour had scarcely elapsed, 
when Winnie returned, her rich 
evening dress exchanged for some 
soft, grey material ; and almost at 
the same moment I heard Hector’s 
knock. Winnie was giving the 
housekeeper some directions, and 
only bowed as he entered; but as 
she turned towards us, she heard 
him address me ‘as “ Nellie.” 
Something like one of her old mis- 
chievous looks crossed her features 
—she glanced at me, and the ceep 


flush on my face rather increased 
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it. Intuitively she guesed the real 
facts of the ease, and holding out 
her hand, she met Hector with a 
warm welcome. 

When we reached home our mid- 
night escapade was unsuspected ; 
Hectergoing up stairsreturned with 
the announcement that Fergus was 
still asleep ; and dismissing us with 
an injunction not to sit and talk, he 
took his place on the sofa. I had 
not been to bed for several nights, 
and spite of the many changes the 
day had brought, I slept soundly 
until aroused by the clock striking 
nine. Winnie was up, and partly 
dressed. I doubt if her rest had 
been as unbrolken as mine, for she 
looked pale and anxious. 

‘Good morning, Nellie!” Iwish 
you a happy new year!” 

“Qh! is it New Year’s-day? I 
had forgotten. How nice it seems 
to have you here again !" 

A short time after, there was a 
tap at the door,and Martha entered. 
Nothing could equal her surprise 
when she saw Winnifred. 

‘“Why, Lord ha’ mercy on us, 
child, the sight of you does my 
heart good! But where have you 
sprung from?” Then she added, 
in a lower tone, “ I hope you have 
come back for good, or else, I 
guess. you had better have stayed 
away. 

‘IT have not come back for bad, 
I hope, Martha. How is Fergus 
this morning ?” 

** Better ; he woke about an hour 
ago, | got him all he wanted, and 

rave Mr. Fox his breakfast. Then 
- took my place whilst I had mine; 
and now I'm going to lay down for 
awhile. Miss Winifred,” she con- 
tinued, “I am too tired to ask how 
you came now: but if you have 
come for what I hope and think 
you have, all I can say is, God bless 
and reward you!” And with this 
benison our old nurse left us. 


Winifred. 


The day wore on, the doctor's 
visit was paid, and our invalid was 
progressing favourably ; but the 

ong winter evenings had ¢om. 
menced, and still Winifred’s name 
had not been mentioned tohim, [| 
was sitting by his bedside, wonder. 
ing how and when it would be best 
to reveal the secret, when Fergus 
startled me by observing:— _ 

‘Nellie! how long has Winnie 
been here? and how long is it to 
be before you let me see her ?” 

“Winnie here! Why Fergus, 
are you dreaming P” 

‘“No! You thought I was asleep 
this afternoon; but I heard you 
speak to her, and heard her reply; 
itis no use trying to deceive me; 
every sound of her voice is too 
deeply fixed on my memory to mis- 
take it; do not fear for me, sister 
mine. I have conquered my wild 
dream, and in its place is only left 
a passionate longing to sce her 
again.” 

** But Iam so afraid it willexcite 
you, Fergus.” 

** Not half so much as this sus- 
pense, dear Nellie. I will be as 
submissive as you like in anything 
else, but I must see her.” 

So a consultation was held, at 
which Hector, Martha, and I as- 
sisted, when our united wisdom led 
us to the conclusion that it would 
be best to yield. So, in obedience 
to our dictate, Winnie went; and 
when, half an hour afterwards, I 
entered my brother’s room, one of 
his {thin hands clasped both hers, 
and his look of happiness needed no 
words to aid its silent eloquence. 

With a look he well understood, 
I asked, in oracular tones, ‘“ Has 
the dream past, oh! my brother?” 
And the answer, accompanied by @ 
radiant smile, was, ‘* Yes! truly, 
oh, my sister, the dream has past, 
for its fulfilment has come !”’ 








Tae modern English drama is not 
generally supposed todeserve much 
attention from persons of educa- 
tion. Lew writers of the present 
day have eared to honour it with 
any notice at all, and those who 
have had oceasion to do so, have 
almost invariably passed it by 
with two or three contemptuous 
sentences as a thing too slight and 
triling to be worth the trouble of 
discussion. With the single ex- 
ception of Mr. Bodham Donne, the 
present examiner of plays, we can 
call to mind no author of name who 
has thought fit to give the subject 
that amount of serious observation 
which is justly its due. Judging 
from this all but universal neglect, 
the general feeling would seem to 
be that the drama is in fact dead, 
so far as its higher forms are con- 
cerned, and that what remains is 
to be dismissed in silenceas entirely 
beneath criticism. The stage is 
regarded, in like manner, as hope- 
lessly degenerate, as possessing no 
actors worthy to take the places of 
their great predecessors, and as 
endeavouring to supply the defi- 
ciency by spectacle and sensation. 
For our own part, we can by no 
means agree in the propriety of 
this contemptuous treatment. Ad- 
mitting, as we must, thatthedrama, 
and in some respects the stage, 
have declined from the high posi- 
tion they once held, we cannot 
allow the case to be so desperate 
as 18 commonly supposed ; and even 
were our fullied on the point as 
hopeless as that of the most obsti- 
nate old playgoer, we could not 
concur in the opinion that the 
subject was unworthy of attention ; 
we should rather regard it as im- 
Peratively calling for attention on 
that very account. Whatever 
degree of truth there may be in 
the common cry of the drama’s 
degeneracy, there is certainly no 
truth whatever in the supposition 
that popular appetite for dramatic 
entertainment has suffered diminu- 
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tion. This appetite may not be 
very refined, may shew an un- 
healthy craving after coarse stimu- 
lants, and may be unable to dis- 
tinguish between the good and the 
bad of what is offered to it; but, 
admitting for the present its 
depravity, we are confident in 
asserting its continued vigour. 
Theatrical shows of one kind or 
other appear to be necessaries of 
human nature, their existence has 
beenso continual and so ubiquitous. 
We know of no age, of no nation 
or tribe in which they were not. 
Whatever the variations of the 
thing represented, the actual custom 
of stage presentation may fairly be 
expected to last with the world. 
In this country, at the present 
moment, theatrical amusements are 
more in vogue than ever. True, 
they are otten theatrical in dis- 
guise, and still more often of 
doubtful legitimacy, but they are 
not the less to be ranked as genuine 
offspring of the drama. London 
never before had so many theatres 
in active work at one time, while 
the modern undergrowth of ‘enter- 
tainments’ is of nearly equal im- 
portance. When it is considered 
that an average of from twenty-five 
to thirty thousand persons nightly 
seek amusement at the hands of 
dramatic performers of the higher 
class alone, it cannot be unim- 
portant to inquire a little into the 
character of the entertainments 
which bring together so numerous 
an audience. Our present object, 
then, is to take a hasty review of 
the drama and stage of the day, 
and to ascertain the amount of 


justice in the low opinion generally 


formed of their condition. In all 
fairness we believe that with much 
to condemn there will aJso be found 
much to approve, and that many of 
the most conspicuous faults will 
prove checnile on those before 
the curtain rather than on those 
behind it. . 

The state of dramatic literature 
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has the first claim on our attention. 
Here even a hasty glance assures 
us of one circumstance greatly to 
be regretted—the absence of emi- 
nent names from the list of living 
dramatists. The ery that no good 
author would think of writing plays 
was loud and general even when 
there was little cause for it. 


Twenty years ago, when Talfourd, 


Bulwer, and Knowles were all 
writing for the theatre, many a 
Jaudator temporisacti would lament 
over the decline of the drama and 
sigh for its past days of prosperity. 
Still, complaints are much more 
yeasonable now. Of the above 
excellent dramatists two are dead, 
and the other, though living, has 
long ceased to employ his talents 
on behalf of the st age. The blank 
thus left has never been ys gd 


filled. The comedies of the late 
Douglas Keewaak though marked 


by great brilliancy, and eminently 
successful on their first appearance, 
have failed to take rank as standard 
works. Messrs. Tom Taylor and 
Charles Reade lave shewn indica- 
tions of dramatie power, and their 
best joint production, Masks and 
laces, gave promise of something 
superior. One of these gentlemen 
has partly abandoned plays for 
novels, and his companion, though 
still perhaps our best dramatic 
author, has never improved upon 
lus early performances. The works 
of these writers, however, and but 
two or three even of them, are all 
of the present period that deserve 
(o be mentioned as possessing much 
merit. It is to be remembered that 
we are now speaking 
riginal plays; the foreign element 
inthe drama will call for notice 
As to the rest of our 
native produ etions Ss, then, a very 
will sullice to tell how 
and their history, and 
sentence of condemna- 
tion may safely be pronounced in 
eral terms upon them all. 
Those which are classed as come- 
ales are, prope rly spe “ak s1Dg, larces, 
the hig] er title being accorded to 
them 's solely on account of their 
length, O!ten possessing a certain 
neatuess of construction and smart- 


hye re ‘alter. 


Lew hail ils 
laracter 


One bri ys 
AA iti 


only of 


ness of dialogue, they are yet 
wholly wanting in that susta; ned 
power which will bear the assaults 
of time ; the characters introduced 
are too farciful, or too Sketchy, to 
be capable of much development: 
indeed, their authors have > generally 

no object in view beyond thy 
stringing together of a s eries of 
bustling r scenes and amusing : itua- 
tions, and are eontent to stay their 
hands when this result has been 
attained. A work of this type, 
with the help of one or two good 
performers, is almost sure of ‘suue- 
cess: and, having run its allotted 
number of nights, and so served the 
purpose of author and manager, is 
quietly withdrawn and laid to resi 
along with hundreds of its fellows, 
never to rise again. The few ex- 
ceptions are generally such as help 
to prove the rule; these will some- 
times prove attractive on revival, 
if any of the original ‘ cast’ appear 
in their old characters—a success 
in no degree due to the authors. 
In general, however, temporary 
triumph, followed by utter ti ili. 
vion, is the history of plays 

belonging to the class we have 

described. The Overland toute, 
by Mr. Tom Taylor, may be men- 
tioned as a good specimen of this 
kind of production; to name an 
earlier piece would be laying too 
hard atax on our readers’ memory. 
So much for the modern represen- 
tatives of comedy; of tragedy it 
would perhaps be most charitable 
not to speak at all. Huge five-act 
plays have at rare intervals been 
produced, but have failed to attain 
even that bastard success which 
attends their volatile bretlren. 
The dulness of these dramatic 
monsters is more than any actors 
exertions can enliven, and they are 
“aaa, 2 saved from sheer Gemanaioon 
by the goodnature or indifference 

of the audience. Of late years, 
indeed, this branch of the drama 
iene made no sign whatever. Mr. 
Duckstone, we remember, made 
some eiforts to encourage it at the 
commencement of his reign at the 
Haymarket, and we can only wish 
that his trouble had been bestowed 
on better subjects ; he did for them 








aj] that could be done, by providing 
sood actors and costly scenery, 
Mut the task was a hopeless one, 
and has long been abandoned. 

Thus far the picture is by no 
means encouraging. And it be- 
somes still less so, when we far- 
-her considerhow small a proportion 
nominallythese high-class plays bear 
+9 the whole mass of new pieces 
written for the theatre. The old 
jomain of comedy and tragedy has 
heenall but usurped by burlesques 
and translations from the French, 
and the most cursory review of our 
modern drama would be wholly in- 
completeifit overlooked these saucy 
young pretenders to publie favour. 
~ The burlesque, though not pecu- 
jar to British soil, has yet received 
such extraordinary development 
here, that it may be said to 
have been born into a new life 
amongus. Wesuppose Mr. Planché 
may be regarded as author of the 
new growth of this illegitimate 
drama, though his syle has been 
onsiderably 1mproved upon of late. 
{lis early productions in this class 
of writing were little more than 
‘airy tales done into verse, and in- 
‘ended as a kind of light holyday 
entertainment at Christmas time : 
songs and dances, with pretty sce- 
nery, and occasional passing jokes 
on the topics of the day, served to 
make the whole pass off with brisk- 
ness and animation. Such pieces 
were not wanting in a certain degree 
of merit, though this was neces- 
sarily of avery slight kind: they,and 
they only have been found attractive 
when occasionally revived. But 
Mr. Planché’s successors have 
substituted for these extravances 
uideous parodies, often on master- 
pieces of the drama, crammed with 
horrible puns, and destitute of even 
‘le small merit which we have 
gladly acknowledged in their prede- 
essors. In these works coarse, 
vulgar jests, aresubstituted for wit, 
ind low buffoonery for innocent 
lun. One exception, and one only, 
ran we callto mind, Mr. Tom Tay- 
‘rs very clever burlesque, Dio- 
genes, brought out some fifteen 
12s ago at the Strand Theatre. 
‘rather single out this piece, as 
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one possessing ali the essentials of 
a genuine burlesque without the 
coarseness which disfigures . 
ther characterises, raat 
of Messrs. Byron and Brough. We 
are free to confess, in short. that 
the growing taste for entertain- 
ments of this kind appears to us the 
most dangerous circumstance con- 
nected with the modern drama. If 
no other harm was done by them, 
the effect which they produce on the 
whole body of performers should 
afford ample reason for their ba- 
nishment from the stage: there 
is not an actor or actress but will, 
under their influence, be more or 
less vulgarised and rendered unfit 
to appear in pieces of a higher 
class. We need only mention the 
late Mr. Robson’s name in proof of 
this assertion. In spite of great 
physical defects, this actor’s genius 
might have won hima place among 
our very best performers, whereas, 
through the popular taste for bur- 
esque, he became most generally 
known as a ludicrous parodist of 
the better things which lay within 

his reach. ‘Translations or adap- 

tations of French plays form, 


‘however, by far the largest element 


in the modern English drama: we 
can searcely speak more fayour- 
ably of these than of the other. Our 
English adaptors frequently per- 
form their task so well as to give 
indications of a talent that might 
be well employed in original writ- 
ing; but the material on which 
they work is worthy neither of their 
labour nor of their abilities. The 
French drama, or so much of it 
as finds its way to London, has a 
thoroughly vitiated character. Of 
high comedy and tragedy it knows 
little or nothing. Curiously con- 
structed puzzles of intrigue supply 
the place of the one, and dramas of 
sentiment, in which the rule of lite 
is the good old “hate your neigh- 
bour and love your neighbour's 
wife,” are the substitute for the 
other. We heartily dislike both, 
but especially the latter. Apart 
from their immorality, the sicken- 
ing details of physical suffering 
with which they are so often fil- 
led simply repel and disgust us. 
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Mental agony is a legitimate sub- 
‘ect for the actor’s skill; but the 
sale roe lingering horrors of 
adeath by slow poison, only excite 
sain without increasing the interest 
felt in the sufferer. The amazing 
popularity of such dramas as the Isle 
of St.Tropez can only be referred 
to a deep degradation of public 
taste—a degradation which unhap- 
pily seems to be shared alike by 
this country and by France. 

On the whole, though wishing to 
speak favourably of the subject, we 
must admit that there is very little 
to praise in dramatic literature at 
the present time. For a good 
original play we have to look as far 
back as the period which produced 
the Love Chase and the Lady of 
Lyons, and we can see no prospect 
of an improved state of things in 
future. For this unhappy stagna- 
tion many reasons have been as- 
signed. 

In proceeding to review the pre- 
sent condition of the stage itself, 
most of these will naturally offer 
themselves to our notice. Mean- 
time we leave this first part of our 
subject by saying that the most 
hopeful sign we have been able to 
findinit is the continual existence of 
a talent for dramatic writing among 
our authors. This has often been 
questioned, and in our opinion 
most unjustly. The truth is, that 
those who have this talent employ 
it in a different direction, seeing 
how little inducement there is to 
write for the theatre. Mr. Charles 
Reade’s novels afford a striking ex- 
ample of very high dramatic power 
turned, and as we think unhappily 
turned, into anew field of action. 

Among the most remarkable fea- 
tures of our stage at present are, 
the great number of rival houses 
open at one time, and the in- 
creasing care bestowed upon stage 
management and decoration. The 
state of the dramatic talent among 
the leading actors will ask for 
attention separately. The first in- 
evitable consequence of an increase 
in the number of principal theatres 
has been that the best performers 
are scattered here and there, instead 
of being concentrated in strength 


at anyone place. Every house hag 
thus come to have its own special 
department in the drama, and the 
best existing companies are those 
which, though small, are wel] 
chosen, and composed of actors 
accustomed to perform together in 
one particular style of piece. Here, 
by the way, we may notice the 
increased care in stage manage- 
ment: and as we have freely ex. 
pressed our dislike of the French 
element in the drama, we are 
bound to say that in this respect 
our neighbours have done us vast 
service. They have taught our 
managers to drill their companies 
much more effectually than was 
once the rule. Formerly, the chief 
actors had to support the play 
on their own shoulders; and the 
story of John Kemble’s astonish- 
ment at the care with which a 
French actor conned a very small 
part, is too well known to need 
repetition. Now, on the contrary, 
the performance is generally care- 
ful and intelligent throughout, even 
though the cast contain no one per- 
former of great excellence. Wemay 
instance the present companies of 
the Olympic and Haymarket as 
being admirable in this respect. 
There is a completeness about 
their performances which makes 
even a very poor play go off 
respectably: the actors are accus- 
tomed to each other, and each can 
thus contribute his full share to 
the general effect. But to return, 
the distribution of our best actors 
over a large space is certainly full 
of danger to the proper mainte- 
nance of the higher class of dramas. 
With, as we shall presently try to 
show, no lack of good actors 
most styles, it is not to be denied 
that no single company now 10 
existence could give more than a 
respectable cast of one of the old 
comedies, of As You Like It, ct 
The Rivals, for example. This 
characteristic of the theatres is at 
present more strongly marked than 
ever. While Mr. Webster ruled 
the Haymarket, he usually gathered 
round him a very strong com- 
prey and in the first days of 

r. Charles Kean’s management 








of the Princess’s, several sterling 
lays were produced and acted 
with a finish and completness that 
could hardly be exceeded: many 
must still remember this company’s 
admirable performance of the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and of Twelfth 
Night. But for many years past 
any similar excellence has been 
simply impossible. That under 
such circumstances dramatic lite- 
rature should flourish is not to be 
expected. No author is likely to 
nut forth his strength in writing 
for the stage when he knows that 
there is not one company in Lon- 
don capable of doing justice to 
any work requiring a strong cast. 
Thus it is that many a man who 
might have made worthy additions 
to the stock of standard plays has 
come to fritter away his talents in 
translating or adapting French 
pieces, or in writing trifling drama- 
tic sketches, hastily dashed off for 
the sole purpose of showing off 
aoe actors to advantage. 
ntil this unhappily general cha- 
racteristic of our theatres is re- 
moved, there can be little hope of 
a regeneration of dramatic writing. 
The increasing attention paid to 
scenery and costume has been fre- 
uently, and groundlessly con- 
demned, N : 
emned. No doubt the practice 
may be carried to absurd lengths, 
as it was latterly by Mr. Charles 
Kean, who, in his zeal for historic 
accuracy, crowded the stage with 
banners and processions, and natu- 
rally brought the actors to be the 
most insignificant features of the 
whole picture. By other managers, 
however, better judgment has been 
displayed. Mr. Fechter, in his pro- 
duction of Othello, appears to us to 
have exactly defined the limit to 
which this principle should be car- 
nied, thescenery and dresses being in 
agg taste and keeping, without 
eing so elaborate as to draw off 
the attention of the audience from 
the action of the play. 

‘e have still to consider the 
state of the dramatic talent among 
Members of the theatrical profes- 
Sion. Old playgoers will doubtless 
lament the days of glorious John 

emble, even as their fathers 
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lamented Garrick and Macklin. 
Much of their disparagement of 
modern actors may, however, be 
set down to the deceitful mirage 
on the horizon of recollection, 
which, like the fictions of the 
Golden’Age, evades us the more 
we try to approach it. In the 
department of tragedy we must 
nevertheless admit a great defi- 
clency, even with every allowance 
for such deception. One actress 
we had until latterly, who could 
have disputed the palm with the 
best. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the loss sustained in the 
retirement of Miss Helen Faucit. 
One good tragedian still remains 
with us. Mr. Phelps, though little 
known at the West End, is never- 
theless the worthy successor of 
Macready in Othello, Lear, and 
Macbeth. But we search in vain 
for another of more than respect- 
able powers. Mr. Charles Kean 
would have taken a far better posi- 
tion than he now holds, but for 
his being a great tragedian’s son. 
That unlucky fact tempted him to 
try and achieve as an industrious 
copyist what his father accom- 
plished by unassisted genius, and 
he thus remains an indifferent tra- 
gedian, when he might with ease 
have become an excellent per- 
former in comedy and melodrama. 
But if we must admit a want of 
strength in tragedy, in other re- 
spects our modern stage need not 
fear comparison with that of any 
former period. It is not wxe to 
imagine better performers of high 
comedy than Mr. and Mrs. Wigan. 
In light comedy none ever equalled 
Charles Matthews. Mr. Phelps 
stands almost alone as the repre- 
sentative of ‘“‘ Bottom” and ‘ Jus- 
tice Shallow” in Shakspearian 
comedy. In low comedy a host 
of names occur at the first thought. 
An unfortunate schooling in melo- 
drama and burlesque has prevented 
Miss Woolgar from giving periect 
fulfilment to the extraordinary pro- 
mise of her early performances, 
and a similar opinion has already 
been expressed with regard to the 
late Mr. Robson. Many more 
names might be added to this list, 
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but we think these are enough to 
show that, whatever be the faults 
of our modern comie drama, they 
are certainly not owing to a lack 
of adequate exponents. 

Though space will hardly allow 
it, we cannot end this notice of 
the stage without devoting a few 
words to the * Brilliant French- 
man,’ whose performances have 
aitractel much attention. We 
have not been fortunate enough 
to wituess Mr. Feehter’s “‘ Ham- 
let,’ but we can well imagine its 
excellence from his rendering of 
“Othello,” unsatisfactory as this 
latter undoubtedly is. Mr. Fechter 
is a thoroughly consistent actor ; 
once admit his idea of “ Othello” 
to be correct, and the performance 
becomes worthy of all praise, but 
with a false conception, this very 
cousisteucy perpetuates error in 
every detail. In our judgment, this 
gentleman conceives of ** Othello” 
as of some Eastern prince or noble, 
with the nature of the wild eat, 
rather than of the lion; a barba- 
rian, accustomed to give a loose to 
every suggestion of passion, and 
with all the weakness which in- 
variably accompanies such indul- 
gence; fiery, bloodthirsty in heart, 
ihe slightest provocation is enough 
to rend in pieces his skin-deep 
covering of civilisation, just as one 
taste ot blood will bring out the 
wild beast nature in a tame tiger 
Whelp. Lis very love for “ Des- 
demona”’ is almost purely animal, 
as lis jealousy is more marked by 
brutish rage than by agony of 
mind. Our readers may judge 
how far such a being is removed 
from the “Othello” of Shake- 
speare, Whom his arch-enemy could 
declare to be of a constant, loving, 
noble nature. While we thus re- 
gard this remarkable performance 
as a failure, we must in justice 
term it a brilliant one. As one 
Instance of extreme beauty we 
may mention the last scene of Act 
1\ -3 dieTe Mr. Fechter's delivery 
Of the iune— 


7“ 1, De side! 


\' away, away, away '” 


could hard!y be surpassed in pa- 
thos. lt Be indeed, by these little 
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touches here and there that the 
whole rendering is redeemed, and 
that the audience are enabled to 
see in the novel * Othello,” an 
actor who would probably be the 
best ‘* Romeo” or “ Benedick ” on 
the stage. It is for characters 
of the latter kind that Mr. Fechter 
oe most eminently qualified; as 

ago’ in this very play of Othello, 
we make no doubt he would have 
achieved a triumph equal to that 
of his “ Hamlet;” but for the 
great characters of pure tragedy— 
‘* Othello,” ‘ Lear,’ “ Macbeth,” 
& massiveness and grandeur of 
representation are required, which 
to our mind, are beyond Mr. 
Fechter’s grasp. 

Though it has been impossible to 
do more than glance at many im- 
portant matters in the course of 
the foregoing review, we believe 
it will be found to give a tolerably 
fair sketch of the drama and stage 
as they now present themselves to 
public notice. If in the former 
we have found very little of which 
to speak in praise, or even in hope, 
the latter has, we trust, been shown 
to be in a far better condition than 
is commonly supposed. If any 
additional proof of the excellence 
of our actors were desired, it might 
be found in the power they display 
of giving a temporary lite to the 
modern drama, than which a harder 
task could scarcely be proposed. 
Still, upon the whole, the picture 
is unsatisfactory. With the public 
appetite for dramatic entertain- 
ments undiminished, with excellent 
acting and careful stage manage- 
ment, and with no lack of dramatic 
power among our authors, the fact 
still remains that it is rarely pos- 
sible to leave a theatre without a 
feeling that we have been seeing 
great talents and great expense 
unworthily employed. We have 
already suggested the causes 0! 
the evil so far as authors and actors 
are concerned. But the remedy 
after all, lies in the hands of the 
publie. 


nan 0 
“The drama’s laws, the drama’s patrons give; 
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and the faults which we have 
pointed out are mainly due to 4 
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degradation of populartaste. The 
will of fashion bears down all op- 
sosiiion in matters theatrical. The 
manager may feel that the public 
taste is Vicious and hurtful, and 
ye cannot doubt that many do feel 
+ to be so, but still it must be 
complied with. Ifthe patron will 
haveleg-pieces and sensationscenes, 
authors and actors have no resource 
but to give them. On one side are 
burlesques and a full treasury,— 
on the other, legitimacy and empty 
benches; and the utmost we can 
expect of any Manager is that he 
shall concede to bad taste just as 
much as he is compelled to, and 
no more. 

This great evil is one that must 
work out its own cure; we can 
only stand by and watch the pro- 
gress of events, hoping for that 
favourable change which we are 
unable to bring about. At present 
hitle or no sign of improvement is 
visible. Were we to close this 
paper here, we might be supposed 
to have converted ourselves from 
our expressed opinions, by our own 
arguments in their favour. We 
do not, however, believe that a 
taste jor the better kind of drama 
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is extinct, only that it is at present 
overpowered and unable to assert 
itself effectually. The public may 
still occasionally be drawn in con- 
siderable numbers to witness a 
good play, if even but one part be 
strongly cast—witness the success 
of Hamlet, three years since, at the 
Princess's. ‘Thus far, at any rate. 
we are better off than was once our 
fate. In Pepy’s time, the then 
modern drama was as worthless as 
that which we have now, while the 
plays of Shakspeare were not even 
tolerated unless in the disguise of 
Davenant or Dryden. It would 
not be easy to imagine a lower 
condition of publie taste than this 
state of things implied ; and yet, 
afterawhilethedrama was restored, 
ifnot to the perfect health of the 
golden time ot James and Charles, 
yet to a large share of its old 
vigorous strength. The recollee- 
tion of this may well justify us in 
looking hopefully on the future of 
our stage. IPfthe drama be not far 
from its nadir point, that depth at 
any rate has not yet been reaclied ; 
and we have seen, that even from 
thence a resurrection 1s not impos- 
sible. 
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THE ANGEL “ LOVE.” 


What are the ties, O earth! — 

The thousand ties, that bind my heart to thee ? 
What constitutes their might— their priceless worth ? 
Who threw them round my spirit at my birth? 

Answer, oh! answer me. 


Who forged that golden chain | 
Whose staple is the glorious Heaven above ? 
What sweetly circles me in hours of pain ? 
Oh! did I hear thee right? Say, say again, 
’Tis ‘* Love,’ —'tis ‘‘ Love !”’ 


Yes, Love alone hath form’d 
Each magic link, each rivet bright and true ; 
And when the tempest has around me storm’d 
My heart within hath been supported—warmed, 
Till light has broken through. 


How strong is every link! 

And watchful Love doth keep them bright and clear. 
Ofttimes she’s raised me when about to sink, 
Sweeten’d the bitter cup my lips must drink, 

And dried the falling tear. 


Sometimes there comes a gloom : 
Death snaps my heart’s most loved and cherish’d tie, 
Low lays my treasure in the narrow tomb, 
Withers the flowers that erst did sweetly bloom, 
And dims my aching eye. 


And then, when sorrowing most, 
Love pours her balm into my wounded breast,— 
Tells me the missing link shall not be lost ; 
Lwas purchased at a High and Holy Cost, 
And now is with the blest. 


O Love, truly thou art 
An angel sent from thy abode on high, 
To elevate and purify the heart, 
And draw it heavenward when earth’s joys depart, 
And loved ones droop and die. 


And thou wilt not be pent 
Within the narrow limit of one breast : 
Upon a world-wide mission thou wert sent, 
Freely, fully, and sweetly to be blent 
With trouble, toil, and rest. 


Thou'rt not a stagnant pool ; 
But an o’erflowing, ever-running stream, 
Bearing the breath of Heaven where thou dost roll,— 
Shedding, o’er many a dark and gloomy soul, 
A bright, refreshing beam. ~ 


O come, sweet Love, and free 
” Lhe world of hate. All pride and strife remove. 
Che golden bonds of blissful unity 

Link round each heart, until this life shall be 

A type of that above. 














No doubt as one result of the scep- 

ticism of the age, Master Jack, the 

famous Giant-Killer, is now con- 

sidered somewhat of a mythical 

personage 3 all doubts on the sub- 

ject ought long sinee to have been 
removed by the fact that Jack has 
now. for many years, made his ap- 
vearance during the Christmas 

uisdees at several theatres, with 
the double object of amusing his 
young friends by a re-enactment of 
his exploits, and dissipating the 
scandal which a disbelief in his ex- 
istence has created. As well not 
believe in giants as not believe in 
Jack! Andwhodoes not believe that 
giants have lived, and giants do live? 
Although we have never ourselves 
seen the finest specimens of these 
lusus nature, we have, however, 
seen and known some splendid 
“small editions.” Our finest 
climpse of the inhabitants of the 
Brobdignag was in the person of a 
lanky Spanish giant, who was, as 
the Americans say—‘ on exhibi- 
tion.” At the moment we saw him 
he was about to get cut of a cab 
to proceed to the exhibition room: 
4 proceeding that required con- 
siderable care, otherwise the curious 
crowd assembled in the street, with- 
out paying the desiderated entrance 
shilling, would “see the show.” His 
giantship thrust out of the window 
What seemed to be a roll of calico, 
but which, on the umbrella princi- 
ple. spread out at the top, when it 
looked for all the world like a 
canvas air-funnel used on board 
steamers to convey fresh air into 
the engme-room. “When this non- 
descript-thing was fixed, the giant 
untolded himself, and stepped into 
the funnel, raised about twenty- 
four feet from the ground; a little 
higherthan his actual length, surely, 
or he would have required fwo cabs 
tohave held him. Just before he 
left the vehicle he put his face 
Out to see if the coast was clear. 
Our remembered impression of 
us faee is that of a donkey’s 
Uv 
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head reversed, covered with a 
tight skin of unhealthy-looking 
parchment. One of the crowd of 
on-lookers remarked that there 
was something wrong with the 
giant’s “inards,” or he had not 
taken his meals regularly. Subse- 
quently we had the honour of an 
introduction to another giant—Mr. 
Robert Hales, so well-known as the 
‘* Norfolk Giant,” who was certainly 
a fine specimen of the over-grown 
family, and who was nearly eight 
feet in height. Hales for many 
years travelled throughthe kingdom 
exhibiting himself in rooms and 
caravans. The last time we saw 
him he had sank to the ignoble 
employment of acting asa draw in 
a spirit vaults; and he died at a 
comparatively early age. We re- 
member also dining with the Manx 
Giant, a genial, pleasant fellow, 
who exhibited himself when he first 
came to England, but which em- 
ployment he soon relinquished, and 
commenced as professional betting- 
man. In his new career he ex- 
perienced the usual vicissitude— 
he was “cleaned out,’ twice or 
thrice, and then experienced the 
exceptional result of betting—re- 
alised a considerable amount otf 
property. If report speaks truly 
he lives at the present time upon 
his own estate at Pontefract, where 
he has several horses in training. 
He is not quite as heavy or as tall 
as was our friend Hales,—he only 
stands in his stocking-feet seven 
feet threeinches, and weighs twenty- 
one stone. We have also pleasant 
recollection of a giantess from Nor- 
mandy, who was seven feet in 
height, magnificently proportioned, 
had a pleasing face, and the most 
engaging manners. Her educa- 
tion, which had been obtained in 
a convent, had been a very liberal 
one. There were few subjects upon 
which she could not converse with 
ease and interest. Her object in 
visiting England was to obtain 
by the exhibition of herself suth- 
: O 
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cient money for the education of a 
younger brother—which object it 
is hoped she achieved. What a 
splendid mate she would have been 
for O'Brian, the Irish giant, whose 
height was eight feet four inches ; 
or even for Monsieur Louis, the 
French giant. who was seven feet 
eleven inches high! 

“Chang” and * Anak” have 
heen too recently introduced to 
need our remarks. ‘The former, a 
genuine Chinaman, is rather over 
seven feet. and ‘* Anak,” an Eng- 
lishman. a trifle less in height. 

In addition to these veal wonders 
we have been in at the exhibition 
of a few fictious ones,—or, in other 
words, made up giantesses. The 
way to accomplish this feat is to 
obtain a tall woman, say five feet 
six or seven inches in height. Her 
dress must be made sutliciently 
long to trail on the floor. When 
shewalks down the caravan or room 
in which she is exhibited she must 
walk on the tips of her toes; when 


showing her teet, to convinee the 


—— that there is xo deception, 
she must take eare to be seated; 
and ow standing, to show her 
creat Lam. eth, a small stool upon 
roller easily removed by one foot, 

will en: wate her to appear eight feet 
is height. These manufactured 
siantesses—for these impositions 
for obvious reasons are always fe- 
minine—usually travel with dwarfs, 
white-haired ladies, and pe rform- 
ing pigs; of late years, through 
want of encouragement, they are 
seldom seen.—an evidenee in the 
opinion of show men, of the dege- 
neracy of the times. 

But what are the giants of seven 
or eight feet in comparison to the 
giants of a former age¥ If we 
Were to refer to Og, King of Ba- 
shan, and the famous giant Goli ath, 
Dr. Colenso night inform us that 
their reported extraordinary sta- 
ture Was the statement of an cCX- 
ageerated Imagination; and vet we 
have had amongst us a viant of 
“our own growing,”’ whose he ight 
Was Within 2 trifle that of Goliath. 
Ur. Plott gives — pre of 
he Drobdignag Ey clishman > Jolin 
Middleton, com: only called the 


* Childe of Hale,’ whose hand, from 
the carpus to the end of the middie 
finger, was seventeen inches; his 

alm, eight inches anda half, and 
his height, nine feet three inches, 
wanting but six inches of the size of 
Goliath.” He was born at Hale, 
in Lancashire, in 1578, and was as 
remarkable for his strength as his 
height. Itis stated that one of the 
Irelands took him to London, and 
introduced him, dressed up in avery 
fantastic style, to King James the 
First. On his return from London 
a portrait was taken of him, which 
is preserved in the Library of 
Brazenose ( ollege, at Oxford. It 
isevident,then,that for illustrations 
of the overgrown family we need 
not go to a very early period of 
the world’s history. So recently 
as 1735 there was a giant exhibited 
at Rouen, measuring eight feet 
several inches. ‘Che emperor Maxi- 
milian, also, who lived a.p. 235, 
was eight feet and a half in height ; 
lhe was, in addition, of most ex- 
traordinary bulk ; the bracelet of 
his wife served him for a thumb- 
ring, and his shoe was longer by a 
foot than that of an ordinary man! 
Patrick Cotter, the celebrated Irish 
ciant,whowasbornin1761,andwhose 
height was eight feet seven inches, 
would have been a nice companion 
for Maximilian. Patrick’s hand, from 
the commencement of the palm to 
the extremity of the middle finger, 
measured twelve inches, and his 
shoes were seventeen inches long! 
He yielded to the common enemy 
in his 46th year. Big Sam the 
porter to he Prince of Wales, 
at Carlton Palace, was near eight 
feet high. He performed very ad- 
mirably as a giant, in 1809, at the 
Opera House, in the play of Cymon. 
But Big Sam and his companion 
giants were rather small, if Goro- 
plus is to be believed, who reports 
that he sawa girl ten feet high! 
and if the Gree ‘ks are to be be lieved, 
the body of Orestes was eleven feet 
and a half in length. The giant 
Gabara,wholived during thereignof 
the Romanempe ror Claudius Cesar, 
is said to have been near ten feet 1m 
height. Pliny thus refers to him: 
‘the tallest man that hath been seep 








‘ourage, in the days of Claudius, 
-e late emperor, was brought out 
of Arabia. He was nine fect nine 
‘yehes high.” Gabara was, how- 
ever, eclipsed by a Scotchman, 
named Funnam, who lived in the 
sme of Eugene II., whose length 
was eleven feet and a half! But 
even his great height was not ex- 
ceptional. as we learn from Jacob 
Je Maire, who. in his voyage to the 
Straits of Magellan, on the 17th 
December, in the year 1615, un- 
covered several graves at Port 
Desire. where he found skeletons 
ten and eleven feet long. Chevalier 
Scory, however, in his voyage to 
the Peak of Teneriffe, narrates a 
still greater marvel. He found in 
one of the eaverns of the mountain 
the head of a Guanehe which had 
eighty teeth, and the body was 
fitteen feet long! But even this 
monster was out-topped by the 
siant Ferragus, who was killed by 
Urlando, the nephew of Charle- 
magne, and who had attained the 
extraordinary stature of eighteen 
feet! But, more wonderful still, 
Roland, a celebrated anatomist, who 
wrote in 1614, states that some years 
previously there was in the suburbs 
of St. Germain, the tomb of the 
giant Isoret, who was twenty feet 
high! What a great acquisition 
he would have been to Barnum! 
Dut this extraordinary stature was 
not altogether exceptional, as we 
jcarn that in Rouen, in 1509, dur- 
ing the excavation of some ditches, 
a stone tomb was found, containing 
askeleton, the skull of which would 
hold a bushel of corn. The shin 
bone being four feet, its owner must 
have been seventeen or eighteen 
feet in height. A copper-plate in- 
timated that “In this tomb lies 
the noble and- puissant lord,-the 
Chavalier icon de Vallemont, ard 
fis bones.” Tt might have been 
ipposed that the small eart-load 
ot bones found in the tomb formed 
an integral part of the ‘ noble 
Chevalier; he had not an extra set, 
surely ¥ We have further evidence 
the existence ot these monsters 
‘fom tue famous physician, Plate- 
rus, who states that he saw at 
Lucerne the true human bones of 
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a subject that must have been nine- 
teen feet in height. But a greater 
wonder still : it is asserted that the 
giant Bucart, who was slain by his 
own vassal—the Count de Cabillon 
—wwas twenty-two feet and a half! 
His bones were found, in 1705, at 
the foot ofthe mountain ofCrussol, 
where it is reported he had dwelt. 
The Dominicians preserved a part 
of the shin bone and the articula- 
tion of the knee, as well as the 
figure of the giant, painted in fres- 
co, with a description underneath. 
The dryest statement of these 
facts, for we have no reason to 
suppose that they are fictions, may 
well cause us to stand aghast ; and 
yet greater marvels, higher and 
taller wonders are stillin store. It 
may be well, imprimis, to state that 
some learned men,among them Sir 
Hans Sloane, who have written upon 
the subject, do not doubt the fact, 
that bones of thestated measurement 
have been unearthed, but they have 
supposed that the bones were those 
of elephants, whales, or other enor- 
mous animals,—a conclusion which 
is by no means reasonable, and 
which must excite the astonishment 
of such a distinguished authority on 
comparative anatomy as ‘Thomas 
Rymer Jones, who could, vf he 
were so minded, build up, on paper 
or plaster, the form and size of any 
animal, having only a single bone 
or limb of the animal from which 
to make his calculations, the me- 
thod, it is needful to observe, by 
which those hideous animals deco- 
yating the grounds of the Crystal 
Palace, at Norwood, came into ex- 
istence. How,then, can it be sup- 
posed that the meerest tyro in ana- 
tomy could mistake the bones of an 
elephant or a whale for those of a 
human being? The bones of the 
ciants, on the contrary, when seen 
by anatomists, have invariably been 
pronounced the bones of human 
beings. If it were not for this fact, 
we certainly should be justified in 
withholding our belief in the exis- 
tence of giants upwards of thirty 
feet high ! 
It is asserted that on the 11th 
of January, 1613, some masons, 
near the ruins of a castle in Dau- 
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hine, in a field that had long been 
called ‘ The Giant’s Field,” dis- 
covered, eighteen feet below the 
surface, a brick tomb—which was 
thirty feet long, twelve feet wide, 
and eight feet high; covered with 
a stone, upon which was inscribed 
thewords Theutobochus Rex. When 
the tomb was opened, a skeleton 
was found twenty-five and a half 
feet long, ten feet wide across the 
shoulders, and five feet deep from 
the breast-bone to the oe the 
teeth, it is further stated, were the 
size of an ox’s foot, and the shin- 
bone measured four feet! In 1516, 
near Mazarino, in Sicily, it is also 
asserted the bones of a giant were 
found, the skull of which was the 
size of a hogshead, and each of the 
teeth weighed five ounces! In 1548, 
in the valley of Mazara, in Sicily, 
near Palermo, a skeleton was found 
nearly thirty feet long; and alsoin 
1550 the bones of a giant thirty- 
three feet in height, many of the 
bones of which have been preserved. 
Near the city of Athens two skele- 
tons were found, one thirty-four 
feet, and the other thirty-six feet 
in length. But, more wonderful 
still, at Tortu, in Bohemia, in 1758, 
a skeleton was found, the skull 
of which was so large, so it is 
reported, that it could searce be 
encompassed by the arms of twomen 
together; and whose legs, which 


they still keep in the castle of tha 
city, were twenty-six feet long! Ao. 
cording to tradition, the skull of the 
giant found in Macedonia, in Sep. 
tember of 1691, held 210 pounds of 
corn ! 

Be these statements strictly true 
or otherwise, it is certain there has 
been considerable irregularity in 
the stature of the human body. In 
comparison the European is a giant 
when compared with the Laplander, 
although he is not the smallest re. 
presentative of the human family, 
The Abbé la Chappe, in his jour- 
ney to Siberia, to observe the transit 
of Venus, passed through a village 
inhabited by peoplecalled Wotiacks, 
none of whom were above four feet 
high. On the other hand we have 
the statement of Commodore By- 
ron, who visited Patagonia, that 
the inhabitants of that country are 
commonly eight feet in height, while 
many of them are much taller ; the 
are alsoprodigiously stout and wk 
proportioned. If these Patago- 
nians give us any reason to believe 
in the previous statements of the 
stature of the giants whose heights 
we have chronicled, then we shall 
wait to receive at the hands of some 
worthy successor of Buckle, that 
which must prove an interesting 
chapter in the history of humanity 
— The Lives of the Giants.” 








PER ASPERA AD ASTRA: 


A TALE OF LOVE, WAR, AND ADVENTURE. 





CHAPTER VI. 


KAISA’S STORY. 


Tae Baron of Hurlzbad was a 
wealthy man, who owned consider- 
able estates in Bavaria. His castle 
was large, and his character hos- 
pitable, and many were the guests 
that had banqueted in his hall. 
None went away dissatisfied from 
his generous board, and few could 
resist the loyal and jocose toasts 
with which he treated his friends. 
He was, however, little distin- 
guished among his neighbours in 
this respect ; for the rites of hos- 
pitality in the twelfth century (for 
then our story commences), were 
most sacred. 

The old Baron’s family consisted 
of two sons. The elder, by name 
Konrad, was twenty-two years of 
age, of a noble and chivalric dis- 
position, and by no means desti- 
tute of good looks. The younger, 
Adolphus, mean in conception, 
obstinate in execution, selfish in all 
things, contrasted painfully with 
his brother. 

Neither of the lads had left the 
paternal mansion ; but Konrad had 
often mentioned to his father his 
Wish to flesh his maiden sword 
under the banners of Richard of 
England, to which many aspirants 
lor fame, from all parts of Europe, 
Were hastening. As the only other 
son of the good old lord, Adolphus 
had no opportunity of bearing his 
brother company, and therefore 
assumed a more .quict conversation. 
Neither had he his brother’s gene- 
Tous thirst for distinction. 

One day their father, having re- 
turned from a long journey, re- 
quested the neni ‘3 elde 

presence of his eldest 
80n in the apartment which, from 
being the repository of the few ma- 
oe in the possession of the 

y; was styled ‘the library. 
onurad immediately obeyed the 


summons, and was much surprised 
to be thus addressed : 

“Konrad, my son, I have long 
observed the distaste with which 
you regard a tranquil life in our 
beloved country. I do you honour 
for the self-denial you have prac- 
tised in endeavouring to conform 
to my wishes, and remain with 
me to cheer my declining years. 
I do not, however, exact so much 
from you, as to expect you on 
all occasions to submit your own 
inclinations to those of a peev- 
ish old man, especially as your 
younger brother is now of sutlicient 
age to take your place. I have at 
last obtained for you a post in a 
small party which is about to join 
the army of the great warrior 
Richard of England. Your cousin 
Liebert heads the band, which is 
chiefly composed of his retainers.” 

‘Thanks, thanks, my father, for 
your kind consideration!” said the 
sanguine young man, affected to 
tears. ‘* How many vassals do you 
intend your son to take?” 

“ Ah, my son, men like not this 
perilous undertaking. I fear tew 
will volunteer to accompany you; 
but you shall have the most I can 
procure.” . 

The youth again expressed his 
acknowledgments, and inquired the 
time fixed by his father for his 


departure. 


‘In a fortnight your cousin 
starts; but I have not yet accom- 
plished my self-imposed task. Fol- 
low me.” . 

The Baron opened a large iron- 
bound door, and led the way into an 
adjoining apartment, which served 
as the armoury of the castle. 

“Here you perceive the arms ol 
your ancestors: not one ol them 
ever disgraced his family by any 
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phine, in a field that had long been 
ealled ‘ The Giant’s Field,” dis- 
covered, eighteen feet below the 
surface, a brick tomb—which was 
thirty feet long, twelve feet wide, 
and eight feet high; covered with 
a stone, upon which was inscribed 
thewords Theutobochus Rex. When 
the tomb was opened, a skeleton 
was found twenty-five and a half 
feet long, ten feet wide across the 
shoulders, and five feet deep from 
the breast-bone to the oe the 
teeth, it is further stated, were the 
size of an ox’s foot, and the shin- 
bone measured four feet! In 1516, 
near Mazarino, in Sicily, it is also 
asserted the bones of a giant were 
found, the skull of which was the 
size of a hogshead, and each of the 
teeth weighed five ounces! In 1548, 
in the valley of Mazara, in Sicily, 
near Palermo, a skeleton was found 
nearly thirty feet long; and alsoin 
1550 the bones of a giant thirty- 
three feet in height, many of the 
bones of which have been preserved. 
Near the city of Athens two skele- 
tons were found, one thirty-four 
feet, and the other thirty-six feet 
in length. But, more wonderful 
still, at Tortu, in Bohemia, in 1758, 
a skeleton was found, the skull 
of which was so large, so it is 
reported, that it could searce be 
encompassed by the arms of twomen 
together; and whose legs, which 


they still keep in the castle of that 
city, were twenty-six feet long! Ac. 
cording to tradition, the skull of the 
giant found in Macedonia, in Sep- 
tember of 1691, held 210 pounds of 
corn! 

Be these statements strictly true 
or otherwise, it is certain there has 
been considerable irregularity in 
the stature of the human body. In 
comparison the European is a giant 
when compared with the Laplander, 
although he is not the smallest re. 
presentative of the human family, 
The Abbé la Chappe, in his jour- 
ney to Siberia, to observe the transit 
of Venus, passed through a village 
inhabited by peoplecalled Wotiacks, 
none of whom were above four feet 
high. On the other hand we have 
the statement of Commodore By- 
ron, who visited Patagonia, that 
the inhabitants of that country are 
commonly eight feet in height, while 
many of them are much taller; the 
are alsoprodigiously stout and wl. 
proportioned. If these Patago- 
nians give us any reason to believe 
in the previous statements of the 
stature of the giants whose heights 
we have chronicled, then we shall 
wait to receive at the hands of some 
worthy successor of Buckle, that 
which must prove an interesting 
chapter in the history of humanity 
—‘‘ The Lives of the Giants.” 








PER ASPERA AD ASTRA, 


A TALE OF LOVE, WAR, AND ADVENTURE. 





CHAPTER VI. 


KAISA’S STORY. 


Toe Baron of Hurlzbad was a 
wealthy man, who owned consider- 
able estates in Bavaria. His castle 
was large, and his character hos- 
pitable, and many were the guests 
that had banqueted in his hall. 
None went away dissatisfied from 
his generous board, and few could 
resist the loyal and jocose toasts 
with which he treated his friends. 
He was, however, little distin- 
guished among his neighbours in 
this respect ; for the rites of hos- 
pitality in the twelfth century (for 
then our story commences), were 
most sacred. 

The old Baron’s family consisted 
of two sons. The elder, by name 
Konrad, was twenty-two years of 
age, of a noble and chivalric dis- 
position, and by no means desti- 
tute of good looks. The younger, 
Adolphus, mean in conception, 
obstinate in execution, selfish in all 
things, contrasted painfully with 
his brother. 

Neither of the lads had left the 
paternal mansion ; but Konrad had 
often mentioned to his father his 
Wish to flesh his maiden sword 
under the banners of Richard of 
England, to which many aspirants 
for fame, from all parts of Europe, 
Were hastening. As the only other 
son of the good old lord, Adolphus 
had no opportunity of bearing his 
brother company, and therefore 
assumed a more « juiet conversation. 
Neither had he his brother's gene- 
Tous thirst for distinction. 

One day their father, having re- 
turned from a long journey, re- 
quested the presence of his eldest 
Son in the apartment which, from 
being the repository of the few ma- 
huscripts in the possession of the 
family, was styled “the library.” 

onrad immediately obeyed the 


summons, and was much surprised 
to be thus addressed : 

“Konrad, my son, I have long 
observed the distaste with which 
you regard a tranquil life in our 
beloved country. I do you honour 
for the self-denial you have prac- 
tised in endeavouring to conform 
to my wishes, and remain with 
me to cheer my declining years. 
I do not, however, exact so much 
from you, as to expect you on 
all occasions to submit your own 
inclinations to those of a peev- 
ish old man, especially as your 
younger brother is now of sutlicient 
age to take your place. I have at 
last obtained for you a post in a 
small party which is about to join 
the army of the great warrior 
Richard of England. Your cousin 
Liebert heads the band, which is 
chiefly composed of his retainers.’ 

«Thanks, thanks, my father, for 
your kind consideration!”’ said the 
sanguine young man, affected to 
tears. ‘‘ How many vassals do you 
intend your son to take?” 

« Ah, my son, men like not this 
perilous undertaking. I fear few 
will volunteer to accompany you; 
but you shall have the most I can 
procure.” . 

The youth again expressed his 
acknowledgments, and inquired the 
time fixed by his father for his 
departure. | 

“Tn a fortnight your cousin 
starts; but I have not yet accom- 
plished my self-imposed task. Fol- 
low me.” 

The Baron opened a large iron- 
bound door, and led the way into an 
adjoining apartment, which served 
as the armoury of the castle. 

“Here you perceive the arms 0! 
your ancestors: not one ol them 
ever disgraced his family by any 
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unworthy action. Let their exampie 
be ever before you.’ 


A new and beautiful suit of ar- 
mour was prepared for the young 
soldier, who was profuse in his 
expressions of joy when first he 
donned it. 

The appointed day at length 
arrived, and deep sorrow at leaving 
his father. brother. and home was 
paramount in the breast of the 
gallant Konrad, who was as aflec- 
tionateasambitious. His followers 
had been equipped in a handsome 
style, a nil they all bore the cogni- 


zance ot their lord—a bear ram-. 


pant, recently adopted by thefamily, 
as an emblein of ha stern courage 
which they were adnutted on all 
hands to possess. Hach man was 
armed with a stout lance, a sword, 
and dagger; the horses also, as 
well as the riders, were aptly eapa- 
risoned for the battle. 

This goodly troop stood without 
the castle-gate, awaiting the arrival 
of the Count de Liebert and his 
train. The men had been bidding 
adieu to their wives and relations, 
and the evidences of ree ent tears 
were still on their manly coun- 
tenances. A large erowd of pea- 
sants was gathered round the mail- 
clad warriors, anxious to pay ev ery 
respect to the devoted band; f or 
such an unusual cireumstanee as 
one of their nobles setting out for 
distant lands liad oecasioned great 
surprise to such of the villagers as 
could not remember the previous 
crusades. The young leader him- 
self had not appeared, being closely 
closeted with his tather. Adolphus 
Was standing among the numerous 
serving -men, Pp issin * jesting re- 
marks on the looks ot t! ie rusnde Ts, 
and seemingly not caring much for 
his brother's departure. 

. warder from the top of the 
hig! lest tower ot the caitlin gave 
the si; gn nl ing the Count of Lie- 
bert’s troop was in sight. Imme- 
dint tely every One not alre ady 
mounted was up yn his horse, and 
ready tor the departure. 

. Eannd, on hearing of his eou- 
sins approach, hurried with his 
father to the courtyard. A hand- 
some and goodly man to look upon 
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was the Count of Liebert. who 
might be about thirty years of ag, 

Possessed of a noble and generous 
disposition, he was much beloye ] 
by Ins uncle Hurlzbad and hj, 
cousin Konrad. Adolphus, hoy. 
ever, perhaps from stuiitcieens 
reserve, Was not so warm towards 
his cousin. The troop which Lie. 
bert commanded consisted of about 
a hundred men, most of whom were 
gathered from his own estate: the 
rest were volunteers from other 
parts, whom their leader's reputa- 
tion had attracted. They were 
generally a well-equipped and mar- 
tial band. According to the plans 
formed by Liebert, and mentioned 
to the old Baron, i was contem- 
plated to effect a junction with a 
large party of crusaders commanded 
by “Leopold, Archduke of Austria, 
at Trieste, and, under his guidance, 
to proceed to the Holy Land. 

But few minutes were oceupied 
in leave-taking. The father’s bene- 
diction was patria irehal in its ears 
nestness; Adolphus’s demeanour 
little less flippant than usual. Long 
and loud were the blessings in- 
voked on the head of Konrad by 
the peasantry, who almost adored 
him. 

Nothing remarkable happened on 
the ce pap yto Trieste. ‘There they 
beheld a glorious sight; for thou- 
sands of warriors, in beautiful and 
shining armour, were awaiting em- 
barkation in a numerous fleet of 
calleys, which lay in the ofling. 
A little apart from this multit ude 
could be mg: _ the general of 
the army, clad in fine sly wrought 
armour studded with gold, and sur- 
rounded by a small body of officers. 
He seemed to be directing the 
movemeuts of this mass of soldiers, 
while mounted men were ever and 
anon engaged in communicating 
his wishes to the more remote 
detachments of the army. 

[It was some days, however, be- 
fore the Count of Liebert’s troop 
sailed, and the shin in which they 
embarked was one of those particu- 
larly ordained to guard the galley 
of the Archduke ot F Auetle. They 
arrived in the Holy Land in conml- 
parative safety. The French army, 








under Philip II., had already taken 
up their quarters on Oriental soil; 
but the English army had not yet 
arrived. Some time being taken 
up in disembarking and arranging 
his army, Leopold did not imme- 
diately join the allied sovereigns. 

In tact, the latter did not regu- 
larly begin active operations till 
Richard himself came. But, on 
his arrival, the mistortunes which 
had previously attended the cham- 
pions of the Cross were counter- 
balanced by their present victories : 
most of thei latter success was 
owing to the bravery and martial 
experience of the English king. 

The Count of Liebert, on the 
arrival of this great warrior, imme- 
diately placed himself and troop 
under Jus command. ‘They had 
hitherto abstained trom much in- 
tercourse with their former com- 
panions ; and by feigning to be in 
Richard’s pay, Liebert trusted to 
avert the jealousy of the Arch- 
duke of Austria. Richard took this 
party under his own especial care, 
and had their tents pitched close 
to his own. They were not long 
awaiting an opportunity of distin- 
guishing themselves. Lt happened 
that after a hard-fought field, in 
which the Christians obtained a 
slight advantage, a body of Sara- 
cens were advancing against a 
small body of their adversaries, 
who, thinking the victory decisive, 
had ventured beyond their usual 
bounds in quest of water. 

The watchful Richard, careful of 
the lives of his troops, though per- 
sonally rash, feared, trom their long 
idsence, that some evil had be- 
fallen the party. He therefore 
detached De Liebert and Konrad, 
Who, with their retainers, were in 
attendance upon_ him, to the relief 
of the missing soldiers. The sus- 
Picions of the English monarch 
proved correct ; so unexpected was 
the onslaught of the Pagans, that 
the followers ot the Cross were in 
avery unfit state for defence. The 
leet steeds of the Saracens proved 
superior to the jaded chargers of 
the Christians ; and the keen scimi- 
tars of the former were dexterously 
apphed to any unguarded point. 
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The appearance of Liebert’s hand 
totally changed the aspect of aifairs, 
Their long lances made fearful 
havoe among the Pagans, whose 
bare breasts were open to every 
attack. Although much valour was 
displayed on both sides, the Cross 
again triumphed over the Crescent. 
Both Liebert and Hurlzbad acted 
With consummate bravery, and eon- 
tributed mainly to the ‘success of 
the day. 

Richard received them warmly. 
and bestowed great praise on the 
courage they had shown in the 
ficht. 

On the following day he enrolled 
them among the knights, who were 
distinguished from their fellows by 
a broad garter over their hose, and 
who formed the first members ot! 
the Order of the Garter pre- 
vious to its final adjustment by 
Edward ILI. 

In many subsequent expeditions, 
both of the cousins signalised them- 
selves greatly. A party being de- 
tached toassist the King of France 
in a special undertaking, the Count 
de Liebert was, at his request, in- 
cluded in the number. The young 
Hurlzbad was thus alone, under 
the eye of Richard, after the aepar- 
ture of his cousin. Many were 
the dangerous but successtul ex- 
ploits which he performed, and for 
ul of them he received due encou- 
ragement from his renowned com- 
mander. He was present at the 
siege of Acre, and by lis courage 
contributed greatly to the taking 
of that celebrated fortress. After 
its capture, the King of Ie:ngland 
retired to the plains near Jeru- 
salem, and Konrad followed in his 
train; but his cousin Liebert had 
not vet returned trom his expe- 
dition. Here Konrad took part in 
all the battles in which the lion- 
hearted King loved to engage, and 
performed the service ot aide-de- 
‘amp to Richard himself. At length 
a temporary cessation of hostilities 
ensued, and a short truce was pro- 
claimed, on account of the iliness 
of Richard. During his sickness, 
none were more attentive to his 
wants thanthe young German war- 
rior. He procured, at tue risk of 
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his life, the most delicious fruits, 
which many longed to obtain, but 
were appalled by the almost insur- 
mountable obstacles which attended 
the accomplishment of their wishes. 

Notwithstanding all his care for 
the King, he was not allowed to be 
long in his company; it being the 
opinion of the leeches that lis at- 
tendance was not advisable in the 
monarch’s present state. The young 
knight, theretore, had much leisure 
on his hands. In vain he tried to 
wile away the time by reading and 
other studies. Few manuscripts 
were to be obtained, and these 
were speedily exhausted. Botany 
was a favourite pursuit of Konrad, 
and one which the nature of the 
country enabled him to study to 
advantage. One day, while making 
his observations on a plant which 
he had discovered, he saw the train 
of the Queen Berengaria passing 
by the entrance of lis tent. Im- 
pelled by curiosity, he essayed a 
glance at the beautiful throng. 
One amongst the number particu- 
larly attracted his attention, and 
his gaze, notwithstanding his faint 
endeavours to the contrary, he 
could not avert from her. The 
object of his attention was well 
worthy of his look, and of a country 
boasting so much of beauty as 
England. She possessed a fine 
figure, and her countenance was 
both remarkable for its beauty and 
expression of nobility. Her plain 
white mantle admirably became her 
stately form, and she figured as the 
belle of a bevy of damsels who 
would have done no discredit to 
Cynthia. Perceiving his protracted 
gaze, a beautiful blush came over 
her features. Konrad, in his turn, 
not without some reason, reddened, 
and a bewitching smile played upon 
the features of the young girl as 


she beheld the embarrassment of 


the stalwart warrior. She was soon 
lost to his sight ; and Konrad 
turned back to the interior of his 
tent, not to resume his botanical 
studies, but to indulge in surmises 


as to the name and condition of 


the fair one. The beauty who had 
deprived the world of the sapient 
observations of the studious soldier 


was the daughter of a wealthy Eno. 
lish baron, by name Roger de Moy. 
bray, who had followed his king 
from England. He was one of 
Richard’s wisest counsellors, and 
was a great favourite with the 
affable monarch. ‘The damsel's 
name was Edith, and she was one of 
the maids of honour to Berengaria, 
the wife of the lion-hearted King 
of England. As the father was 
esteemed by his royal master, so 
was his daughter beloved by her 
royal mistress. 

The first act of Richard’s con- 
valescence was to proclaim a tour- 
nament on a scale of some magni- 
ficence, which occasioned a great 
stir among the crusaders. Once 
again only had the love-stricken 
young man seen Edith Mowbray, 
and then the time was too limited, 
and the place too public, to admit 
of any more serious conversation 
than the courtesies of the day, 
which, however, were received in 
amanner that the sanguine crusader 
interpreted as favourable to his 
hopes. During the week which 
intervened between the announce- 
ment of the tournament and its 
taking place, nothing was to be 
heard but the din of the armourer s 
hammer, together with a musical 
accompaniment, produced by work- 
men of other denominations pur- 
suing their various noisy trades. 
Richard had taken especial care 
that his young auxiliary should be 
at no disadvantage in the approach- 
ingcombat. Thus, by the foresight 
of that monarch, a commodious 
tent had been provided for lim, 
and his page Martin was busily 
engaged in fastening the rivets 0! 
his master’s armour therein, when 
the King of England entered. He 
was welcomed with respectful 
courtesy by its owner. 7 

* Well, Konrad,” saidthe King, 
in a familiar tone, “I hope you 
may win something from the hand 
of the Queen of Love and Beauty. 
You know our Lady her Highness 
Berengaria is she who awards the 
honours to those who earn them. 

‘ Sire,” replied the young man, 
in a tone of some slight disappoint 
ment, “I was not aware that her 








Highness, your royal consort, was 
the queen of the day; but since 
such is the case, my best efforts 
shall be employed on the occasion.” 

“At any rate, sir,” said the 
King, playfully, “* I expect you to 
do vour devoir as a gallant knight 
—such as I have seen you prove 
yourself in many fights around our 
person. ‘The routine of business 
to-day is, that during the first part 
single courses will be run; but the 
grant event will be a passage-of- 
arms With some twenty good lances 
onaside. I have selected you as 
one of my party; for I head one, 
while my brother of France com- 
mands the other. Farewell for the 
present: I shall see you again 
before the melée begins.” 8§ 
saying, he left the tent and its 
occupier, the latter wrapt in his 
meditations, which were manifold. 

Meanwhile the spacious galleries 
surrounding the lists were nearly 
filled, and the arena beyond the 
barriers which secured the lists 
was crowded with the common 
order of soldiers, who, by the 
kindness of the King, were per- 
mitted to behold the scene. As 
yet none of the combatants had 
made their appearance. Soon a 
burst of applause announced the 
arrival of the Queen of Love and 
Beauty. Amongst the ladies of 
her train could be perceived the 
pale but beautiful features of 
Edith Mowbray. Her father was 
riding round the lists, surveying 
the performances of the workmen, 
aud remedying any detect that 
might call forth the disapprobation 
otis sovereign. Presently aflourish 
of trumpets was heard; the cloth 
which shaded the tents of the several 
combatants was drawn aside, and a 


knight presented himself,armed - 


cap-U-pie. Edith, when she saw 
the stately form ot Hurlzbad, could 
scarcely prevent a flush of pride 
from overspreading her pale coun- 
tenance. Nor was it unuoticed by 
the young knight himself; for the 
blood rushed to his cheeks with 
leartul rapidity; his visor, how- 
ever, concealed Lis emotion. 

All the knights-combatants were 
splendidly equipped, and their 
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golden embossed armour shone 
nobly whentherays ofthe sun poured 
down upon those about to engage. 
None showed themselves to better 
advantage thanour young hero. He 
bore on his shield, in addition to 
the red cross, his paternal coat of 
arms; and the bear rampant showed 
prominent upon his heimet. 

All preliminaries being settled, 
the combat began. The first course 
run was between an English knight 
and one of Gascony. ‘The French- 
man, after a short encounter, was 
dishorsed. Three others followed, 


in one of which the Count of 


Liebert figured bravely, having 
defeated his antagonist in the first 
onset. It was now Konrad’s turn, 
and taking a short look at Edith, 
now paler than ever, he prepared 
tor the encounter. 

His antagonist, who hadacquired 
much honour in one of the pre- 
ceding courses, Wasan Englishman. 
Grasping firmly lus lance, Konrad 
awaited the signal to start from 
his post. It was not long delayed, 
and both knights rushed forwards. 
Hurlzbad’s spear struck the beaver 
of his opponent, and shivered 
against the steel. On the other 
hand, the young man received his 
adversary’s blow on his shield, 
against which also the weapon 
shivered. Freshlances were given 
toeach champion, and the combat 
was renewed. The advantage this 
time was on the side of Konrad, 
who made his opponent swerve on 
either side in such a manner as to 
cause himself to be proclaimed the 
victor. According to the hing of 
England’s direction, sumptuous 
refreshments had been prepared 
for the champions at the close ot 
the first part of the entertainment. 
Aiter having partaken of the 
viands, they again armed them- 
selves for the melée. Soon all in 
the lists was in order, and the 
respective troops had taken their 
positions. . . 

The band of Richard comprised 
twenty of the bestlances of England, 
Wales, and Normandy, and the 
young Hurlzbad,—in all twenty- 
two. That of Philip of France was 
composed of the tlower of Gascony, 
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Languedoc, and Burgundy; and 
lis troop, in point of equipments, 
was a body of gentlemen of whom 
any nation might be proud. 

‘The trumpets sounded, and the 
mock battle began, with great 
energy on both sides. Richard’s 
right arm, which was ** no respecter 
ot persons,” performed wonders ; 
and knight after knight fell beneath 
his onslaught. The French party 
behaved well and courageously ; 
and notwithstanding all the exer- 
tions of Richard anu his followers, 
the Knglish ranks were greatly 
thinned. 

Among Philip’s party were three 
centlemen of Provence of gigantic 
height and strength. As yet only 
one of them had felt the prowess 
of Richard, and had owned limself 
defeated by that doughty monarch. 
The battlke now grew desperate, 
snd on both sides many were dis- 
horsed; still the party of Philp 
maintained the advantage they had 
acquired in the beginmng. fronrad 
meanwhile fought with Ins usual 
spirit, aud had succeeded in van- 
quishing a kuight of Picardy, ot 
creat repute. Itdith Mowbray 
Was no disinterested spectator of 
the scenes; and her cheek, by its 
rapid changes, gave evident proot 
to an attentive observer how the 
battle went. 

So long and so well had the 
battle been waged, that ony 
Jiichard and Kenrad remained on 
the one side, and Philip of France 
and two knizhts, including one of 
the three giants before mentioned, 
on the other. Edith looked on 
with breathless anxiety. One 
Knight was overcome by the King 
of England, and onestil remained, 
Richard encountered his brother 
monarch, and lett his young com- 
panion to deal with his gigantie 
adversary. 

A Mn these two centred the interest 
vt the spectators, for a politic as 
Well as chivairous impulse induced 
Richard Lo propose to huis brother 
monarch to leave the issue of the 
combat to the two cliampions. 

Konrad displayed lis wonted 
lexterity ; but, en more than one 
orcaslon, the superior strength of 


his opponent gave him a temporary 
advantage. , 

The hope that their champion 
might be the victor influenced the 
minds of all; but by impartial spec. 
tators 1t was supposed that the 
comparatively light form of Konrad 
must go down before the mighty 
force of the athletic Southerner. 

Both combatants, finding their 
horses unable longer to bear their 
weight, by common consent sprang 
to earth, and, having had a little 
time to breathe, resumed the battle 
on foot with swords. The tiltyard 
rang again with their repeated 
blows. The combat inthis manner 
Was maintained for some time, till, 
by a sudden blow, Konrad cut the 
laces of his antagonist’s helmet, 
which rolled to the ground. This 
being the case, the combat was 
discontinued, and Konrad was again 
declared the victor. Loud aeela- 
mations from his adopted country- 
men greeted him ashe assisted lus 
gallant opponent to his tent; and 
the French, with that respect ior 
courage which has at all times dis- 
tinguished our magnanimous ally, 
could not but express their high 
opinion of his skill at arms. After 
the several knights had removed 
the dust contracted by their late 
exertions, and silence was pro- 
claimed, or rather entorced, by the 
heralds, the rewards of the several 
champions were distributed. Eight 
knights were deemed worthy re- 
cipients of them. The first ot 
these was Richard, who received 
from his beautiful spouse a ring ol 
inestimable value, with some well- 
deserved compliments on his skill. 
Next to the redoubtable monarch 
came our hero, who was crowned 
with a string of large and lustrous 
pearls by the Queen of Love and 
Beauty, who, at the same tie, 
expressed her great satisfaction 
with his prowess and courage. his 
was not unnoticed by Edith, whose 
face beamed with pleasure. 

A large and bountiful feast hed 
been prepared, to which most ol 
the knights and crusaders of note 
had been invited, amongst whom 
tonrad was. of course, included. 
The banquet, although sumptuous, 








had but few charms for the love- 
aek erusader. He was glad of an 
opportunity of withd ‘awing, and, 
on being questioned for the reason 
of his departure, assigned the 
fatigue consequent upon the exer- 
tions of the day. 

“Il fares the wooing that long is a-doing, 

The golden opinions that Konrad 
had won, caused the willing ae- 
eeptance of a suit eloquently urged 
by the young warrior, and_ his 
petrothal to the Knglish beauty 
followed shortly after the joust of 
Jerusalem. 

We will leave the lovers to the 
full enjoyment of their happiness, 
and turn ourattention to the castle 
of Hurlzbad, andthe doingstherein, 
since the departure of Konrad. 


” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Lixe a dutiful son, Konrad tool 
every opportunity of communi- 
cating with his disconsolate father ; 
and lis letters afforded temporary 
joy to the bereaved parent. In 
one of these was mentioned his 
love tor Edith Mowbray, whom 
the ardent lover described in such 
an impressive manner as to interest 
the old Baron considerably in his 
betrothed. Although retaining the 
good old Teutonic prejudice against 
foreigners, Hurlzbad could not 
withhold his consent to his son’s 
union with so amiable a being as 
Edith Mowbray; and an aifee- 
tionateletter conveyed to the young 
crusader his father’s ready acqui- 
escence in his wishes, together with 
his fond blessing on their heads. 

The avxiety forhis son ultimately 
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well as his spirits; andthe worthy 
Baron of Hurlzbad beeame visi!) 
weaker. His tormer cheerful ehia- 
racter and joyous humour hal 
totally vanished, and given place to 
the serious meditations and mental 
delusions of old age. Physicians 
from the capital were at length 
called down; but they soon per- 
ceived that no mortal skill eould 
save the sufferers life, which 
would be probably taken in a few 
hours,—so much had his malady 
increased by negligence. On hear- 
ing their opinion, the Baron of 
Hurlzbad, whose mind beeame 
stronger in proportion to the weak- 
ness of his frame, prepared to 
settle his affairs. His professional 
adviser was at hand, and, wit 
every appearance of attention to 
his wishes, prepared his testament, 
which, after a feigned perusal by 
him, was duly executed by the 
patient in the presence of his con- 
fessorandlawyer. Schlangenheim 
—for such was the name of the 
Baron’sadviser—was unforiuuately 
possessed of far more talent than 
principle; and he did not scruple 
to take advantage of the failing 
strength of his client to further his 
own ends. By procuring the 
Baron’s signature to a document 
entirely at variance with his inten- 
tions, the wily lawyer trusted to 
obtain such ascendancy over tlie 
weak-minded Adolphus as to be of 
great pecuniary advantage to hiim- 
self. It will excite but little sur- 
prise when we mention that the 
effect of the will was to constitute 
Adolphus the successor to by far the 
greatest share of the family pos- 
sesslons. 


affected the oll man’s health, as 
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; SCENE I. 

It was a lovely summer’s night. 
The soft light of a bright full moon 
and the attendant glimmer of the 
myriad stars of an unclouded sky, 
was shed over a motionless land- 
scape. 

It was close upon midnight when 
two gentlemen entered one of those 
‘‘ vreen lanes,” which to the minds 
of many are one of the loveliest 
features of Englisheountry scenery. 
This one was even less used than 
most, and was to be distinguished 
from the fields that surrounded it 
only by the scanty hedge, with tall 
trees here and there, whichenclosed 
it. 

The night travellers were both 
young. One was largely and 
athletically formed, but his face 
sadly lacked the manliness which 
appeared in his form. It was one 
of those irresolute looking, half- 
feminine countenances which one 
does not like looking on. The 
forehead was hid, but could it be 
seen, it would strike the beholder 
as the mark of a clever man, giving 
a promise which the rest of the 
face did not carry out. The eyes 
varied in their expression, but 
never for a moment gave the idea 
of anything pleasant. The nose 
had those sniall pinched nostrils 
which the great Napoleon could 
never bear tosee; and the mouth 
and lips, harmonising with the 
eyes, now gquivered with uncer- 
tainty, now settled into the des- 
perate determination of the coward 
who never dares do what becomes 
a man, whose only bravery is to 
venture farther, and plunge into 
crime. But the expression usually 
seen on the face of Hammond 
(such was the name of the man we 
are describing) was very different 
fromthat Which now was heightened 
into ghastliness by the pale light 
of the moon. Had you seen him 
in his ordinary mood, or as he had 
appeared but a little while before 
in the ball-room, when excitement 
had made him forget his troubles, 
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and the consciousness of all eyes 
being on him would have made 
him conceal them, even had they 
recurred to him—then you would 
have declared him to be a good. 
looking young fellow, weak-minded 
perhaps, but nothing worse. 

Nor would you have been far 
mistaken. A more guileless crea- 
ture never begun the world than 
Hammond. Starting in life with 
a respectable fortune, an orphan, 
friendless, and with no near relation 
in the world, two years had sutliced 
for him to ruin himself, and at the 
moment of our story, he was, while 
the world thought him well off, 
utterly destitute. Nor was this 
all. In despair he had taken to 
gambling,and his debts were heavy. 
This was little thought of, for he 
had not lost a large sum to any 
particular person, and every one 
of his “‘ creditors of honour,” as we 
suppose we must call them, relying 
on his supposed solvency, suffered 
not a moment's apprehension of 
remaining unsatisfied. This unfor- 
tunate man was, as we have already 
mentioned, returning froma masked 
ball. He had chosen the costume 
of eighty years or so before, and 
appeared in a brilliant court-dress 
of the eighteenth century; the 
tinsel, silk, and embroidery ot 
which had raised general admira- 
tion, and still looked well, though 
away from the bright light of the 
ball-room. 

His companion was strikingly 
handsome. Of Celtic origin, his 
face was a most favourablespecimen 
of the best phase of Celtic physiog- 
nomy. His noble forehead, bright 
laughing blue eyes, aquiline nose, 
well-shaped face, small mouth, 
and ivory teeth, were just then set 
off by a heightened colour and 
marked liveliness of expression. 
He was of a fair height, well-made, 
but very slight and weak, the more 
so as he had not long recovered 
from a severe illness, and had been 
suffering under agitation of mind 
even greater, or at least better 








known, than that of his companion. 
His dress was the eminently pic- 
turesque one of a cavalier. Little 
of it, however, appeared, as the 
puondam invalid was closely wrap- 
ned in a sort of cloak. Still the 
ofect of the long curls that fell on 
jis shoulders, and the “ sombrero” 
hat which shaded without con- 
cealing his faee, was such as, once 
seen, Was not easy to be forgotten. 

‘“ Hammond,” said the cavalier, 
whose name was Warden, speaking 
with all the open-heartedness of a 
friend; “my dear fellow, you shall 
be the first to hear of a piece of 
good fortune which [ have hardly 
mvself realised as yet. You know 
the great difficulties in which I 
have been lately placed. During 
the most alarming state of my 
affairs, I, goaded, almost to despair, 
invested fifty guineas, almost all 
1 possessed in the world, in a 
variety of shares in a_ foreign 
lottery, little known, beinga private 
speculation ofa continental prince, 
but one whose prizes are real prizes, 
some of immense value. Judge of 
my transport, when but a few days 
avo I received a letterthat informed 
me of the good fortune of two of 
my shares, and enclosing me notes 
of the country, or at least the first 
halves of them, to the amount of 
£10,000! The remaining halves I 
received this morning. [had paid 
all my debts, though by doing so I 
reduced myself to destitution al- 
most, before this windfall came ; 
wlich, to one with so small a 
household to maintain, and so good 
a manager as I, without boasting, 
may assert myself to be, will soon 
set me up in a profession I long 
have wished for. My wife, poor 
thing, suspects as little as every- 
body else, that I am so rich, and 
thinks that I have spent the last 
penny we possessed in buying this 
masquerading dress. When she 
saw me loading the pistols I have 
with me, which I never travel on a 
lonely road like this without, I half 
fancy she thought I was going to 
OW my brains out.” 

As Warden uttered these last 
words, an idea appeared to strike 
8 companion, who started, and 
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seemed plunged into deep thought 
from that moment. 
a concluded by saying: 
uchextravagancesas masquerade 
dresses are only for men like you, 
she doubtless thinks, who have 
plenty of money. I might get 
these notes cashed in England, but 
I think as I have just money 
enough to take me, my wife anil 
child over to the continent, that I 
will gothere. I have the notes in 
my pocket.” 

After these words the two friends 
walked on for some time without 
a word. At length, Hammond, 
seeming to make a desperate effort, 
stopped; andin a tone, the hollow- 
ness of which contrasted strongly 
with the triviality of the remark, 
observed: “ Warden, you say you 
have loaded pistols with you. 
Everybody declares that it is next 
to impossible to hit anything by 
moonlight. I have long been 
anxious to prove the truth of that 
assertion. Do you see that dark 
object nearthe top of that withered, 
leafless tree?—a deserted nest, I 
think it is. Shoot at that—you 
are an excellent shot, I know, and 
if you cannot hit it at this distance, 
I will be ready to believe that it 
is a downright impossibility to aim 
correctly by the light of the moon.” 

Warden laughed loudly at the 
oddness of the proposal, and the 
sudden turn his friend had given 
to the conversation. Ever ready 
to oblige, he put his hand into his 
pocket and took out a small pistol, 
observing as he did so, ** With the 
greatestof pleasure, my dear fellow. 
But one thing that will bother me 
about this pistol is that it is so 
small that there is barely room for 
my finger inside the trigger-guard. 


‘T generally have some difficulty in 


getting it in, and a great deal in 
getting it out again.” 

This last remark seemed to have 
the effect of throwing a gleam or 
horrid satisfaction into the face of 
Hammond,who hadstoodtrembling 
behind Warden while he was 
speaking, his eyes staring, his 
breath short and quick, his teeth 
set, and his ‘we clenched—an 
object frightful to look at. 
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Warden raised the pistol, and 
took a deliberate aim at the mark 
pointed out by Hammond. The 
latter, seeing him do so, stepped 
forwards, still remaining belind 
him, grasped his right hand with 
the pistol in it, putting his thumb 
on the cock to prevent it from 
coing off for a moment. Then 
turning the muzzle of the weapon 
towards lis vietim’s head, he let go 
the couk, and squeezed Warden’s 
slight hand with the tenacity of a 
vice. The pistol went off, shattering 
Warden’s head, tearing lis broad- 
leated hat. and blowing one side 
of the ringlet-wig, which he wore, 
i pieces. 

Hammend had net had the 
slightest difficulty in accomplishing 
his devilish purpose. Warden's 
arm, Which at any time would have 
heen tar to weak to resist the force 
of the murderer, was _ besides 
paralysed with surprise. Before 
he could recover himself, or know 
iat was being done to hin, his 
hody was lifeless, and lis soul had 
winged its irrevocable way, to give 
its long and last account before the 
throne of the Almighty. 

The corpse fell inert against 
amimond, the shattered head 
triking him on the breast. He 
stepped back in horror, and let the 
body fall to the ground at his feet. 
The report of the pistol, echoing 
through the still might air, had 
roused a watch-dog not far off, 
whose barkings reached the ears 
of Hammond, and reminded him 
viat the object for which he had 
committed this deed of darkness 
was yet unattained. Hastily 
kneeling down, he thrust his hand 
into one pocket after another of 
the suit that Warden had on, and 
at length having found some letters 
anda large porte-monnaie full of 
notes, le secured them and started 

Now the blood and brains that 
covered the front of his dress again 
startled him, and all the horror of 
what he had done,and the situation 
in Which he was, rushed upon him 
Wita two-fold force. As a relief to 
lus over-strained feelings, and to 
commence the plan he had con- 


eoeted, he screamed “Help! Mur. 
der!” He sprang over the hedge 
and fled, as though from the aven. 
ger, across the fields in the direc. 
tion whence he heard the dog’s bark, 
never ceasing for & moment to shout 
at the top of his voice, the violent 
and twofold exertion contributing, 
in nosmall degree, to make him for. 
get himself, the murder, and the 
murdered. 

Arrived at a farm-house, to which 
the loud and angry baying of the 
mastiff had guided him, he threw 
himself against the door, by batter- 
ing at which, after scarce a mo- 
ment’s delay, he brought the farmer 
to his eall. 

Telling this honest man that a 
friend of his had just committed 
suicide, he found it casy to persuade 
him to accompany him, half-dres- 
sed, across the field. 

But now the question arose 
in what direction they were to 
go. Under ordinary circumstances 
Hammond would never have been 
able to retrace the route he had 
taken, without path or track, over 
every intervening obstacle; much 
less was he able to point it out 
or go over it again in his present 
agitation. After a few moments, 
which were to him hours of unutter- 
able torment, one of the farm- 
labourers, all of whom the farmer 
had dispersed to examine the pre- 
mises, found the gap in the hedge 
throughwhich Hammond had burst. 
Standing in this, his track over the 
long and dewy grass was distinctly 
to be seen, stretching across the 
field till lost in the distance. 

With this guide they started. 
The murderer, forgetting that every 
moment he was drawing nearer 
the scene of his crime, was only 
anxious to be in motion in order 
to distract his thoughts. From time 
to time he rushed frantically ahead 
of his companions, but ever, as the 
dread thought of being left alone, 
even for an instant, struck him, 
returned cowering and trembling 
to cling to the farmer’s side more 
closely than before. 

Beforelong they reached the spot, 
and had litt!e difficulty in finding 
the body. As the former stooped 











orvoritwithalantern he hadbrought, 
the scene was awful in the ex- 


treme. The rays of the moon only 


partially pierced the branches of 


the tall trees that stood around. 
Not a syllable was uttered, not a 
motion was made by anybody. A 
dead silence reigned, with the ex- 
ception that a slight moaning that 

q wind, which had lately arisen, 
made among the leaves. 

The corpse lay on its back, the 
arms extended, and the hands 
open, with the pistol still clinging 
to the forefinger of the right. The 
gaudy dress was bespattered with 
blood, but the white upturned face 
was spotless, with the exception of 
one broad streak of blood that 
flowed down it. Above the fore- 
head appeared an undistinguished 
purple mass, which oozed out on 
the ground. 

The rusties stood or knelt round 
the body, leaving a space at the 
head, where was seen the form of 
Hammond, looking, though as yet 
by none unsuspected, the image of 
convicted guilt. Every part of his 
body trembled, as though bitter 
cold. His dress, composed entirely 
of light-coloured materials, was 
everywhere spotted or stained with 
blood. His large shirt-frill and the 
bosom of his dress, against which 
the dead man’s head had fallen, 
were dripping with gore; but ner- 
vously clutching at them, his hands 
had received the same pollution. 
His hair, which had been carefully 
curled and powdered, was now 
dishevelled, and clotted with the 
stains from which no part of him 
was free. His lips and under-jaw 
kept continually quivering, and his 
hands were clasped and enveloped 
with a nervous motion, such as we 
see in Hogarth’s terrible sketch of 
theguilty gaoler. He had more than 
once raised his crimsoned fingers 
to his forehead, where each time 
they had left the tokens of murder, 
the brand of Cain, the seal of con- 
demnation ! 

He felt as though he could have 
civen worlds to tear from his bosom 
the blood-money which caused him 
torments as great as those of the 
everlasting fire that gnaws the 
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unperishing hearts of the wicked 
in the Oriental hell; throwing ii 
from him, like Iseariot, he would 
have fallen on his knees, and in 
presence of the corpse he had mur- 
dered, his fellow-creatures that 
stood around, the earth he had 
polluted, and the heaven he had 
outraged, loudly would he have 
proclaimed his guilt, craved pardon 
of God and man, and surrendered 
the life so justly forfeited. Then 
he felt that he could have breathed 
avain, and felt ealm—al most happy. 
But he could not. The evil one 
kept an unyielding grasp on him })y 
means of the accursed money whic! 
lay next his heart, and whispere 
to him that it would be worse than 
madness to have “’filed his mind,” 
and destroyed his peace of con- 
science for ever, and not to re- 
tain the recompense which he had 
aimed at, which he now held se- 
cure from every mortal eye. 

These evil suggestions soon pre- 
vailed. He even became somew)ia! 
cooler, and gave an account of how 
the event happened, and in which, 
in adhering as much as possible to 
the truth he contrived not to be 
more incoherent than was to be 
expected as the witness of such a 
deed. 

Tie body was taken up, and car- 
ried towhat had been its home dur- 
ing its lifetime—a house that stood 
not far from there. The murderer 
followed the corpse with averted 
eyes, to look upon the house he hal 
made desolate, the wife he hai! 
rendered a widow, and the child 
that through him was now an 
orphan—his heart torn, indeed, by a 
thousand pangs, but still firmly re- 
solvedtoenjoy tothe fullthe benefits 
of his crime, and to seek, in another 
climateand amongst strangers—sate 
at least from detection, exposure, 


~andhuman punishment—that peace 


of mind, that calm content of soul, 
which he keenly felt lad left lim, 
and left him for ever! 





SCENE II. 
Ir was some twenty years or more 
after the events we have narrated, 
and about the same season of the 
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year. The weather (it was early 
morning) was delightful. Four 
gentlemen, one oldandthreeyoung, 
were assembled in the dining-room 
of a fine old house. Breakfast, 
from which they had just risen, 
was on the table. One of the 
young men we see with surprise. 
Tt is the living image of the mur- 
dered Warden, as we saw him last, 
in everything but dress. The fea- 
turesarethe same, but instead of joy 
and triumph, his face is crimsoned 
with the glow of honest indigna- 
tion. His hand was clenched, and 
his voice was loud and earnest as 
he said, ‘You cannot make me 
forget it. By heaven, at this mo- 
ment I have not the shadow of a 
doubt that my father was murdered, 
and murdered by the man who is 
eoming here to-day. Suicide! 
What could have made my poor 
father commit suicide? He was 
one of the livehest of men; never 
out of'spirits. He had awife whom 
he doated on, and who loved him 
so that she never recovered his 
loss. You will say his pecuniary 
embarrassments drove him to com- 
mit the detestable act. But he 
was noman to have all his energies 
shattered by pecuniary reverses. 
Besides, my mother has often told 
me that a few days before his 
death something appeared to have 
ziven him most extraordinary satis- 
nection. Thoughnever extravagant, 
the very day of the dreadful event 
he spent what would at any time 
have been a large sum to him, but 
What was then almost the last 
money in the house, on a mas- 
querading dress. This, too, will 
cive a reason for the crime I feel 
confident Hammond committed, 
Which otherwise would appear 
causeless. What was more likely 
than that my father should have 
confided to him alone, as _ being his 
dearest friend, the secret of any 
good fortune he might have had? 
No doubt he had a large sum of 
money with him which Hammond 
Was tempted to murder him in 
order to obtain.” 

“* This never struck me go for- 
eibly before,” replied the old gen- 
tleman, who was the uncle of the 
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speaker. ‘But Hammond was 
then in easy circumstances, so that 
there can have been but compara- 
tively little temptation.” 

“T know not that,” pursued 
young Warden. ‘He gambled. 
True, we do not hear of any large 
sums he lost, but I can assure you 
the number of places where I hare 
found that he gambled, and the 
number of persons to whom he 
lost stakes far from trifling, exceeds 
anything youimagine. But listen 
to my great proof. The dress 
which my father wore on that fatal 
night was put away, that my mo. 
ther’s griefs might not be aggra. 
vated by the sight of it. I have 
long been searching for it, but did 
not find it till a short time ago. 
One of the pockets, the most likely 
one for valuables to be in, is marked 
with bloody fingers. Who shall 
persuade me that murder and rob- 
bery have not been busy here? 
But Hammond will soon arrive. 
He must not see me. I havea 
strange, wild plan to satisfy my- 
self. You know my strong resem- 
blance to my father ; come upstairs, 
and I will further explain my 
scheme.” 

And so they left the room. No 
one else in the house knew what 
hey were planning, and all re- 
mained in quiet till the arrival of 
Hammond. 

He came at length, haggard- 
ooking, prematurely aged; any 
one who saw him would confess 
that there was some cause for 
young Warden’s suspicions, and 
that he had at least the look of a 
conscience-stricken murderer. It 
was a strange accident which had 
brought him, during his continental 
residence, intocontact with Howard, 
the uncle (by marriage) of young 
Warden, the elderly man to whom 
we have already introduced our 
readers. Had he been aware ol 
the connection, he would have 
rather died the worst of deaths 
than have aceepted an_ invitation 
to the house of one allied to the 
man he had slain. 

At the close of the day old 
Howard showed Hammond bis 
sleeping-room, which, though 1 









adjoined the dvessing-room in 
which he had prepared tor dinner, 
he had not yet seen. Before 
leaving him, the old gentleman 
remarked carelessly, pointing toa 
large black curtain suspended in 
one part of the room :—** Behind 
that is a full-length portrait of a 
nephew of my late wife's, a gentle- 
man of the name of Warden, who 
committed suicide many years ago, 
in Northamptonshire, where he 
was then residing. Having the 
picture dressed that way was a 
fancy of his wife’s, who died not 
many years after. I tell you this 
as you might be startled at so 
sombre an object in your room.” 
So saying, without waiting for an 
answer, he put down the candle 
and went out. 

Imagine the wretched murderer’s 
state of mind. A more terrible, a 
more utterly unexpected piece of 
intelligence to him there could not 
be. He was in the house, then, of 
the murdered man—in the very 
room with the image of his victim. 
He looked round him. The moon 
was shining as brightly through 
the uncurtained window as it had 
done on the fields and tree-tops, 
when the crime was being com- 
mitted. It was the same season of 
the year, the same hour of the 
night. 

As he stood in this state of re- 
morsefulagitation, thecandle, which 
had been burning brightly but a 
moment before, flickered, tell, and 
Went out. This shock filled Ham- 
mond's already excited soul with 
redoubled terror. He was about 
to spring convulsively into the bed, 
dressed as he was, and, wrapping 
himselt in the bedclothes, to await, 
buried in darkness, the approach 
of morning. But, before he could 
accomplish his purpose, a rustling 
sound in the directionof the dreaded 
picture was followed by the heavy 
fall of something soft. Hammond 
stood transfixed. He could not 
help turning his eyes towards the 
spot where he had heard the sound. 
The curtain had fallen, and there 
appeared a figure in cavalier dress, 
'n a frame which rested on the 
Sround. 

10 
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Horror of horrors! The fizure 
advaneed into the moonlight, and 
there stood motionless. Ham- 
mond could not for a moment 
doubt it to be Warden. On the 
terrible night of the murder two 
of the farm labourers, who were 
ordered to earry the body, in doing 
SO raised it to its feet, and another, 
either in a fit of unaccountable 
caprice, or to get them out of his 
hands, placed the blood-stained 
wig and hat on its shattered head. 
The sight of it had been terrible 
before to Hammond; how mue!l 
more so when thus raised in ghastly 
semblance of life! Exactly as he 
had seen it that moment, four and 
twenty years before, did it reap- 
pear to him, the wig and hat, 
hiding thecrushed scalp, the ghastly 
white face, with its one broad 
streak of blood; the gory dress, 
the pistol hanging by the finger of 
one hand; and lastly, the pocket 
which Hammond’s hands had rifled, 
hanging out, marked with his 

lood-stained fingers. 

‘ Hammond,” said the spectre, 
“vou have but one chance of 
peace of mind and forgiveness. 
Contess, when day returns, your 
crime; ’tis all the atonement you 
can make. Delay not, but do it!” 

So saying, it approached the 
crouching wretch, and laid on his 
forehead a hand that felt like ice, 
then silentiy moved across thie 
room into the darkness, in a dif- 
ferent direction from the picture. 

The reader can fancy Ham- 
mond’s state of mind. If the dress, 
the blood-stain, the figure, the face 
had been those of his murdered 
friend, much more so was tlie voice. 
Such were his awe-struck thoughts 
on the vision he had seen, mixed 
with reflections on the terrible yet 


- merciful denunciation it had made 


to him, as he crouched, covered 
with a cold sweat, his face con- 
cealed, awaiting the morning. 

Before then, however, sleep had 
seized his excited frame, and buried 
him in deep and dreamless forget- 
fulness of everything. 

Awoke by the dawning light, he 
soon recollected the events of the 
past night. He sprang across the 
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chamber into the dressing-room, 
casting but a hasty and involun- 
tary glance upon the picture. Even 
that was sullicient to show him that 
though the portrait was one of 
Warden, the dress was not that in 
which he had died, and in which 
his shade had re-appeared. 

Looking in the dressing-room 
glass, he recoiled on seeing the 
marks of bloody-fingers on his 
forehead, where Warden’s ghosthad 
laid its hand. Carefully effacing 
these, he rushed out of the house, 
and wandered up and down the 
park attached to it in the sweet 
morning air, reflecting on what he 
had done, and felt, and seen. 

After several hours it struek him 
that the inhabitants of the house 
must by this time be expecting him 
at breakfast. By a great effort he 
entered, his mind vacillating all 
the time as to whether he should 
obey the dead man’s injunctions. 
As his hand was upon the handle 
of the breakfast-room door, his evil 
genius had almost prevailed, and 
persuaded him to keep his secret 
still hidden in his heart. The in- 
stant he entered the room, Howard 
and his two sons started to their 
feet, and, by a preconcerted plan, 
for Hammond’s brow was in reality 
fair enough, exclaimed— 

‘** Heavens! Mr. Hammond, what 
marks of bloody fingers are those 
on your forehead ¥” 

All lis evil resolutions over- 
thrown, by this unexpected ery, 
the murderer threw himself on his 
knees, and gave a rapid and con- 
vulsivecontessionoferime. Searcely 
had he finished it, when young 






Warden threw open the door. 


: and 
confronting Hammond, exclaimed. 
‘What, then, was itas [—__”  — 


Before he could finish, Ham. 
mond—who, on seeing him, had 
leaped from his knees, and retreated 
with chattering teeth and his hair 
erect to the farthest part of the 
room—interrupted with— 

“Speak! are you—are you— 
Edward Warden ?” 

‘No, replied the young man, 
“*T am his son.” | | 

‘What, then, were you the— 
the—”’ 

“The spectre of last night? 
Yes. And I rejoice to think that 
by that pious fraud [have not only 
freed myself from a devouring un- 
certainty ; but have been the means 
of easing a loaded conscience, and 
saving a guilty soul!” 

In that quaint, calm old country- 
house, still resides a grey-headedold 
man, in whose face may be seen the 
traces of former troubles and former 
erimes which have at last subsided 
into apeacefulcalm. Young Warden 
has frankly forgiven him, but by 
a natural feeling has left the house 
to avoid his sight. He has made 
the fullest restitution to the son of 
his victim, and lives cheered by the 
company of the Howards. Unceas- 
ing is his remorse, sincere is his 
repentance. And, oh! if ever the 
law of “blood for blood” was 
remitted, and the slaughter of 4 
human being pardoned by God, 
as it has already been by man, 
surely it 1s in the case of Arthur 
Hammond ! H. J.B. 




















THOMAS 


Trowas Moore occupies the fore- 
most stand among the poets of all 
rations as a writer of lyrics. His 
style is smooth, harmonious, and 
fll of the richest imagery. His 
‘macination was variedand creative ; 
he could paint ‘“ Nora Chreina” 
with flowing robes and beaming 
eye, gilding her wih graces and 
enchantments as alluring as those 
of the 


“Beautiful * * maids that glide 
On summer’s eve through Yemen’s dales,” 


or of Hinda, the Emir’s blooming 
child. 

Moore’s works are remarkable 
for a rare union of wit and sensi- 
bility, high powers of imagination 
exemplified with a colouring gor- 
geous “beyond the enthusiast’s 
hope or Prophet’sdream.”’ Moore’s 
songs and poems shall live more 
for their witching sweetness and 
harmony than from any strength 
or power they possess. 

Byron’s scathing satire, profound 
philosophy and strong patriotism 
shall hve while true poetry holds 
its rank among the civilised nations. 
He and Moore were types of 
different schools. The one re- 
minded you of a beautiful parterre, 
where many flowers are ranged in 
the most scientific order, and has, 
on the whole, a most bewitching 
elect, but after a time there is too 
much order and system about it to 
captivate you. ‘The other reminds 
One of a bed of flowers half neg- 
lected; where heartsease, pansies, 
lilies, hyacinths, and all kinds of 
flowers, with an occasional shrub, 
are promiscuously growing together. 
You fancy at first that there was 
an unseeming negligence about it, 
but the more you admire it the 
more new beauties you discover. 

Tom Moore was born in the city 
of Dublin, on the 28th May, 1780. 
At an early age he began to rhyme, 
and a sonnet to his schoolmaster, 
Written in his fourteenth year, was 
Published in the Dublin Magazine. 

homas Moore’s father was some- 
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thing of a patriot, and hailed the 
opening revolution in France as 2 
signal of deliverance for the white 
slave and for the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, who, at the time were 
proscribed and oppressed by penal 
enactments. 

The poet states that in 1792 he 
was taken by his father to one of 
the dinners given in honour of that 
event, where the following toast was 
enthusiastically received: ‘ May 
the breezes from France fan our 
Trish oak into verdure.” 

In 1793 Parliament opened the 
University to Catholics. Young 
Moore went to college, and distin- 
guished himself by his classical 
acquirements. In 1799, while in 
his nineteenth year, he proceeded 
to London, to study law in the 
Middle Temple, and published by 
subscription a translation of ** Ana- 
creon.” 

In 1803 he obtained an official 
situation at Bermuda, the duties of 
which he discharged by a deputy, 
who involved him torlarge amounts. 
In 1806 he published two volumes 
of poetry, called “ Odes and Epis- 
tles.” ‘This work first stamped 
Moore as a poet. His style was 
now formed and his reputation 
established. In these he made 
some slight trespasses on delicacy ; 
but this was owing to his youth 
and the warmth of his imagination. 

‘wo years afterwards, he pub- 
lished another volume of poems, 
undertheassumed name of** Thomas 
Little.” These were rather of an 
amatory nature, and Moore had the 
good sense in after-life to feel 
ashamed of them. His next works 
were of a satirical turn, which, 
though cutting and pungent, were 
wanting the strong, masculine 
vigour of Dryden’s and the dignity 
of Pope's. 

His“ Twopenny Postbag,” “The 
Fudge Family in Paris,” ‘Tables 
for the Holy Alliance,” are rich in 
humour and full of satire. What 
ean be more caustic than the fol- 
lowing, called the ‘Literary Ad- 
vertisement,” which appeared at a 
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time when allkindsof mawkishstuff 
were showered from the press ?— 


Wanted—Authors of all work to job for the season, 
No matter which party, so faithful to neither ; 

Good hacks, who if posed for a rhyme ora reason, 
Can manage hke ——, to do without either. 


If in jail, all the better for out-of-door topics; 
Your jail is for travellers a charming retreat ; 
They can take a day’s rule fora trip to the Tropics, 
And sail round the world, at their ease, in the 

Fleet. 


Funds, physic, corn, poetry, boxing, romance, 
All excellent subjects for turning a penny; 

To write upon all is an author’s sole chance, 
For attaining at last the least knowledge of any. 


In 1813 Tom Moore entered upon 
his noblest work, a work which 
stamps him as ‘the poet of all cir- 
cles and the idol of his own’—I 
mean his “ Irish Songs or Melo- 
dies.” These displayed a fervour 
and elegance not found in his earlier 
works, and embodied the most ex- 
quisite melody and purity of style 
and diction. It is evident that the 
inspiration under which he wrote 
these exquisite songs must have 
been evoked by strong national feel- 
ing. The old airs on which be 
built his poetical structures were 
consecrated to the glories, valour, 
beauties, and sufferings of Ireland. 
and became inseparably connected 
with such associations. The Me- 
lodies established Moore’s reputa- 
tion and contributed largely to his 
income. Some of these songs have 
never been surpassed for plaintive 
sweetnessand bold defiance. When- 
ever he transmits the woes of his 
country into verse, and the strug- 
gles of her unfortunate patriots, he 
does so with a pathos and vigour 
not tobe found in his other poems. 
It is here he exhibits the most 
feeling. This particularly refers to 
“Oh, blame not the bard,” “ Oh, 
breath, not his name,” “ When he 
who adores thee,” which evidently 
refers to the fate of Robert Emmet, 
the Irish patriot. It isa poem full 
of feeling and patriotism. The 
allusion in the song is to his coun- 
try. We give it in full:— 


When he who adores thee has left but the name 
Us his fault and his sorrow behind, 
Oh, say wilt thou weep when they darken the fame 
_ Ola life that for thee was resigned ? 
Yes, weep! and, however my foes may condemn, 
_ Thy tears shall efface the decree: 
For Heaven can witness. though guilty to them 
1 have been but too faithful to thee! 





With thee were the dreams of my earliest lore 
Every thought of my reason was thine: 

In my last humble prayer to the Spirit above 
Thy name shall be mingled with mine!’ 

Oh, bless'd are the lovers and friends who shal! 
rhe days of thy glory to see ; 

But the next dearest blessing that Heavencan give 
Is the pride of thus dying for thee! i‘ 
Perhaps his best sentimental song 

is also one supposed to be addressed 

by the gifted and devoted Sarah 

Curran to her unfortunate lover, 

Robert Emmet. It pictures her 

in a foreign land, amidst gay com- 

panions, yet her heart turning to 
the grave ‘‘ where her young hero 
sleeps.” 

Some of his patriotic songs are 
thrillingly pathetic, but deficient in 
the bold defiant style that has cha- 
racterised the patriotic songs of 
Davis and others. 

His poems of ‘‘ Remember the 
Glories of Brian the Brave,” and 
“Oh, for the Swords of Former 
Times,’ are spirited songs, but pos- 
sessed of a little too much of the 
pleading style of a conquered peo- 
ple. compelled to seek their glory 
from the embers of their sires, and 
not from the flash of their own 
swords. His moral songs are very 
good too. The following 1s an ex- 
quisite example :— 

I saw from the beach, when the morning was 

shining, 

A bark o’er the waters move gloriously on; 
I came, when the sun o’er that beach was declin- 

ing— 

The bark was still there, but the waters were 

gone. 


Ah! such is the fate of our life’s early promise, 
So passing the spring-tide of joy we have 
known; 
Each wave that we danced on at morning, ebbs 
from us, 
And leaves us, at eve, on tle black shore alone. 
Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning | 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our night; 
Give me back, give me back, the wild freshness 
of morning, ss 
Her clouds and her tears are worth evenings 
best hght. 
Oh, who would not welcome that moment’s re- 
turning, a 
When passion first waked a new life through 
his frame, ; 
And his soul—like the wood that grows precious 
in burning— ~ 
Gave out all its sweets to love’s exquisite 
flame ! 


In 1817 appeared “ Lalla Rookh, 
his most elaborate poem. This 18 
an Oriental romance, the accuracy 
of which both in scenery, descrip 
tions, and details, has been vouched 
for by competent authorities. The 


live 














poetry is brilliant and gorgeous, 
sorgeous as the sunny climes it 
portrays, and, like an overpowering 
fragrance, oppressive from its very 
richness. The entire poem com- 
prises four tales, connected by a 
slight narrative. The most simple, 
and perhaps the most generally read, 
is * Paradise and the Peri.” ** The 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,” 
though not so much admired, pos- 
sesses greater energy and power. 

The pictures in * Lalla Rookh” 
are drawn with true Eastern mag- 
nificenece; nothing but scenes of 
splendour, gorgeous beauty, and 
fascinating loveliness, meet the eye. 
This work shows the patient re- 
search of the author, and the exten- 
sive reading required to collect the 
materials. 

Moore himself, speaking of it, 
says it was amidst the snows of two 
or three Derbyshire winters, while 
living in his lone cottage among the 
fields, that he was able, by that con- 
centration which retirement alone 
gives, to call round him those 
Eastern scenes, and gild them with 
fanciful charms. 

Soon after its publication the 
poet visited Paris, and the groups 
of ridiculous English who at that 
time were swarming into the city, 
suggested his ** Fudge Family in 
Paris,” which had a success only 
second to ‘* Lalla Rookh.”’ 

In 1819 he again visited the con- 
tinent with Lord John Russell, and 
this journey supplied him with ma- 
terials for his ‘* Rhymes on the 
Road.” He visited Lord Byron at 
Venice. On his return, he took up 
his abode in Paris, where he resided 
till about the close of 1822. 

_ The Bermuda affair involved him 
In difficulties, through the treachery 
ofhisdeputy. His friends came to 


hisrescue, but he gratefully declined © 


all assistance. resolving to work out 
his own salvation by his unaided 
eflorts. Having made arrange- 
ents with his creditors, he re- 
turned to England. He had re- 
ceived £3000 for his** Lalla Rookh.”’ 
Atter his return to London, he pub- 
lished his “ Loves of the Angels”’ 
and x Fables otthe Holy Allianee,” 
Which brought him in about £1500. 
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_ The * The Loves of the Angels” 
is founded on an Eastern story of 
the angels Horut and Marut, and 
the Rabbinical fictions of the loves 
of Uzziel and Shamehazai. 

His next work was “The Epicu- 
rean, another Eastern tale in prose, 
but full of the spirit and imagery of 
poetry. He also wrote the Lives 
of Sheridan and Byron, a History 
of Ireland, and several other prose 
works of considerable merit; but 
Moore’s reputation is that of a 
poet, and not a historian. His broad 
fancy and richness of detail unfitted 
him for the dry, matter-of-fact style 
of the historian. : 

The Government soon after re- 
warded him with a pension of 
£300 a year, and he retired to his 
quict cottage in Wiltshire, where 
he enjoyed the evening of his days 
with congenial friends, and free 
from the anxieties and poverty of 
authors in general. ‘Towards the 
close of his life the intellect be- 
came clouded, and the brilliant 
poet often warbled forth in com- 
pany one of his sweetest meloties, 
remarking, “ Howsweet, how patlie- 
tic! Oh, I wished I could write 
that,” forgetting that it was the 
emanation of his own genius. 

He lived to a good age, and die 
amidst the regret of the world. 
His bones rest in the land of the 
Saxon. Many thought that valu- 
able posthumous manuscripts would 
be found after Moore, more fiery 
and defiant than anything pub- 
lished, but they were disappointed. 
Though Moore was a_ thorough 
patriot, he lived and moved so 
much in English society, and was, 
in fact, so much feted by them, 
that he forgot the greater claims 
his country had on him; or he 
thought that his influence and 
centle appealings would soften the 
hearts of her masters, and make 
them— 


« Pause at the song of their captive and weep.” 


He was mistaken. They loved his 
cay, sparkling society, his wit and 
humour and the sweetness ol his 
melody—for he sang as he wrote— 
but they did little for his coun- 
try. These, however, are subjects 
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. 7° e 0 judge. We But never to retreating 
for other m n to J 8 é Oh, the sight entrancing. 
only now speak of him as a poet, When morning’s beam is glancing 
and as such he stands unexcelled Ger files array’d. 

ee ee, » has rn ith heim and blade, 
for sweetness, harmony, beauty and And plumes in the gay wind dancins' 
richness of colouring. We would 
be tempted here to give extracts Yet, ’tis not helm or feather— 
» . ) Pe) : For ask yon despot, VW hethe r 
from his ** Lalla Rookh,” but who iis siumnell wands 
has not read it, and revelled in the , Boe bring such hands 

ee : a , : And hearts as ours together. 
exquisite pretures Ol laste h mag- Leave pomps to those who need ’em— 
nificence it brings before ihe eve y Give man but heart and free 

, ‘ . “ Say ae 
We will conclude this sketch by And proud he braves 


The gaudiest slaves 












































quoting in full one of lis best That crawl where monarchs lead ’em. 
patric ‘tic songs— The sworg may pierce the beaver, 
- Stone walls in time may sever 


OW. THE SIGHT ENTRANCING. *Tis mind alone, 


Oh. the sight entrancing, Worth steel and stone, 
When morning’s beam is glancing That keeps men free for ever. 
O’er tiles arrav’d Oh, that sight entrancing, 
With nd blade. When the morning’s beam is glancing, 
And plumes in the gay wind dancing! O’er files array’d 
When hearts ll lngh beating, With helm and blade, 
\nd t t's voice repeating (nd in Freedom’s cause adyenci 
Pha \ re it 
May lh 


MAY SONG. 


‘Ixy is here! May is here 
\Iay, of allthe months most dear! 
May. with ecireling garlands crown’d ; 


Mav, whose flowers bedeck the ground; 
! 


May is here! 


Sh 


all 


[ay is here! 
May is here! May is here! 
Let us greet her with a cheer: 
Winter's gone with all lis gloom; 
Trees are bristling now with bloom. 
May ishere! May is h 
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Mav is here! May is here! 
ound it forth both far and near ; 


+ 
‘ds are earolling on high, 


sweetest minstrelsy. 
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May is here! 
May ishere! May is here! 
\prils snowers you need not fear ; 
Cao thesky; no eloud o’erhead ; 
[ve and snow and hail are fled. 

May ishere! May is here. 
May is here! May is here! 
Wont rs i cks we all revere, 
but reserve tor May our sone; 
Let us, then, our theme prolong— 

May is here! May is here 
! May is here! 
| ng hearts, where’er 
In lite’s various paths they stray 
Sw el] +] wo © . } . ; ~ 
seal the glorious roundelay— 

May is here! 


~~ — 
‘iav is here 


Let cli bound 


b 








Let me introduce the reader to the 
snug bar-parlour of the ** Jolly- 
boat,” the inn, par exe ‘ellence, of the 
fishing village of Smallstart. Here 
[ found myself weather-bound one 
wild September night, and being 
grievously oppressed by the solitary 
vrandeur of the best room, and 
further disgusted by the well-meant, 
bi f utterly futile attempts of a 
smoky fire to burn up and look 
cheerful, I readily asseated to the 
laidlond's proposal that I should 
establish myself ** alongside the 
fire behind the bar,” ashe “expressed 
it. I had been pedestrianising, 
fishing, sketching, and lounging 
about generally, after no Boot in 
particular; and as the weather 
seemed determined to put a rien to 
my arduous pursuits, [ was not 
sorry to find myself in such com- 
fortable quarters, and established, 


so to speak, as one of the crew of 


the ** Jolly-boat.” On my entering 
the snuggery, I found three or four 
native oveupants of a decidedly 
briny appearance, not altogether 
devoid of a suspicion of a fishy 
flavour. A devotion to tobacco 
and taciturnity were among their 
leading characteristics. ** ‘A wild 
night, gentleme "My I remarked, by 
Way of starting a subject tor con- 
Versation. ‘Aye, aye, sir; you may 
say that,” replied a stout, elderly 
man, with a sedis mance suited for 
ve fizure- he ad of a ship called 
the “Triton "upon which another 
aAucient vy Ae that ‘‘it must 
be uncommon gre: sy weather out- 
side.” What particular feature in 
the tempest this remark was sup- 
posed to illustrate, I did not know ; 
and as L did not wish to expose my 
ignorance by inquiry, here the 
Conversation might have dropped, 
had not a dapper little man, (evi- 
de ‘tly the only landsman except 
myself in the room, and who was 
tinking grog, in order, I presune, 
to raise his ideas to the nautical 
level of the rest of the company), 


Come forward gallantly 
rescue, 
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to the 







“Tsay, Stedman,” he said, ad- 
dressing our host, “ spin us one of 
your yarns, and amuse this gentle- 
man. We are all so slow and 
stupid here, that when he leaves 
us he'll be reporting that Small. 
start grows nothing but dummies. 

oW hy, you see, Mr. Smook,” 
our host gracefully replied, ‘you 
chaps here swallow any big lies 
that I choose to tell you ;’—(here 
there was a deep grow! from Triton, 
but whether of dissent or approba- 
tion it is impossible to say), “ but 
this here gentleman is different. 1] 
fear he wouldn't believe any lies, 
and most likeiy anything that | 
have really seen in my small way 
he wouldn’t think worth listening 
to.” 

Considerably tickled by the com- 
pliment paid to me at the expense 
of the worthies of Smallstart, I 
assured the landlord that I was 
convinced that in his long ex- 
perience as a sailor he must have 
met with many adventures, which, 
though they mght seem common- 
place enough to him, would interest 
us quite sufliciently without his 
being compelled to resort to fiction. 

W ell, sir,” he replied, ** 1 ave 
seen some quecr starts In my 
time, sure enough; not that [am 
a sailor, as you seem to fancy.” 

‘Not a seaman!” said J, in some 
surprise ; I certainly should ne ver 
have taken you for a I: ands man ! 

“ Why, no, not exactly,” he said ; 
(here Triton growled something 
about “ amphiberous’)—* 1 am a 
sea-faring man, though I have been 
nothing bette than aship’ssteward; 
but a man that has been knocking 

about even as a steward, tor ne ar 

twenty years, may have seen some- 
thing and learnt something—he 
may so. 

Cord ally asse nting, I pressed 
him for an immediate narrative of 
one or other of his adventures; but 
it is doubtful if I should have pre- 
yailed over his native modesty, 
had not the Tritonian oracle been 
heard to declare from out of a cloud 
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of smoke something or other, 
which, being interpreted, was un- 
derstood to signify that the forth- 
coming narration would be a gross 
fabrication, of superhuman dimen- 
sions. 

Greatly stimulated by this in- 
uendo, which was delivered in a 
much more terse and emphatic 
style than I have ventured upon, 
Mr. Stedman glanced defiance at 
his detractor, and, as Mr. Smook 
approvingly remarked, ‘went to 
work ” as nearly as possible, to the 
following effect :— 

* About twelve years ago, 1 was 
steward of the ‘ Dryad,’ Robert 
Harrison, commander. She was 
a fine fast little ship of four hun- 
dred and fifty tons, and bound from 
Shanghai to London, with a cargo 
of teas and silk. A Clyde-built 
ship, called the ** Planet,” a great 
favourite in the trade, completed 
her loading at the same time that 
we did, so we sailed together and 
passedthrough the Straits of Sunda 
In company. 

** Now, you must know, that to 
bring the first of the season’s teas 
into market, was then, and is now, 
avery great object; and of course 
there is considerable rivalry among 
the first ships loaded. Moreover, 
part of our cargo was on account 
of the owner of the ship, which 
made Captain Harrison doubly 
anxious to make a rapid passage. 
I do not know whether he under- 
stood he was to receive a present 
in case the * Dryad’ should be the 
first ship into London, though that 
is likely enough; but I do know 
that hie had made a bet of five-and- 
twenty pounds with the captain of 
the ‘Planet.’ for I heard the bet 
made one day whenold Sandilands 
Was taking tiflin on board our ship. 

“Well, we parted company oft 
Java Head. and you may depend 
that there was not much rest for 
the ollicers and crew of either ship 
from that time forward—at least, | 
know that there was none on board 
our ship. Our skipper carried on 
her very hard, day and night the 
Same: indeed, he would be on deck 
at all hours of the night, not that 
he need haye | raid 
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of the mates taking in canvas before 
they were absolutely compelled ; 
for though they were perhaps not 
so much concerned personally in 
the matter of a smart passage ag he 
was, yet they seemed to consider it 
for the credit of the ship that she 
should beat the ‘ Planet,’ and car. 
ried sail as hard as was safe, and 
occasionally a good deal harder 
than was pleasant. A pretty general 
average they made among my 
crockery, to be sure, when we had 
some tolerably heavy weather 
coming round tie Cape. However, 
we weathered it handsomely, for a 
stun’sail boom or two, and a split 
top-gallant sail don’t count for 
much when a ship is bound to make 
a fast run, and in 27° south we 
were going free at a great rate with 
a fine fresh breeze on the quarter, 
and the skipper and mates were in 
high glee, for they made certain 
we were beating the ‘Planet; 
thoug, not having seen that ship 
since leaving Java Head, it was im- 
possible for any one to know any- 
thing for certain about the matter. 
However, there was no mistake 
about thefairwind,andthe ‘Dryad’ 
walked along in greatstyle, bowling 
off her ten and eleven knots an 
hour, when one evening, when we 
were getting somewhere to about 
26° degrees south latitude, one of 
our youngsters, who was up in the 
main-top, stowing away a stun’sail, 
sung out, ‘Sailho!’ ‘Whereaway = 
called out Captain Harrison and 
our chief mate, both together. You 
see they fancied that it might be 
the * Planet,’ and were all alive. 
‘Right abeam of us to leeward, 
sir!’ answered the lad. Vhat do 
you make her out to be?’ agam 
sung out the captain. ‘ Here, Mr. 
Monsell, he continued, addressing 
the second mate, ‘ take your glass 
into the top, and see what she 18 
like.” Up ran Monsell, and in less 
than a minute hailed the deck with, 
‘She is a large, dismasted ship, 
sir, waterlogged, I think, but you 
may be able to see her from the 
deck, right over our lee quarter. 
You see, at ihe rate we were going, 
we were dropping her fast. At 
this intelligence, Captain Harrisoa 











Jooked very much disturbed and 
annoyed, and walked the deck for 
a minute or two, without speaking. 
Then hecalled down the companion- 
hatch for me to bring his glass, 
which I did pretty quickly, for, 
to tell the truth, I was standing 
with it in my hand at the foot of 
the stairs, listening to what was 
going on. Now, I heard what 
Monsell had said when he hailed 
from the maintop ; so when IL came 
on deck [looked over the quarter. 
There, sure enough, I picked her 
out at onee with my naked eye, 
not very plain, to be sure, but plain 
enough to see that she was a large 
ship, very deep, rolling heavily. 
She seemed to have a main-royal 
or a mizen-top-gallant sail set on a 
jury-mast rigged forward. As I 
could make out all this, you may 
imagine I was much astonished by 
hearing the captain say to the first 
mate,—‘ I can’t see her, Mr. Gil- 
bert ; I think it must be Monsell’s 
fancy!’ When he said this, I 
looked round, and was surprised to 
see that he had his glass directed 
to a point or so abaft the beam. 
No wonder he didn’t see her, for 
the ‘Dryad” had not been idle 
all this time, and we were leaving 
the wreck well astern: the breeze, 
too, was freshening into a smart 
cap-full of wind. Upon hearing 
the skipper’s remark, our first 
mate said: “ Bring me up my 
night-glass, wil you, Stedman ?’ 
‘And get supper ready, Stedman,’ 
added the captain, in a way that 
sounded like—* What are you doing 
on deck, when you are not wanted °’ 
Uf course I took the hint, but what 
With going between the cabin and 
the galley, and listening at the foot 
of the companion, I heard and saw 
all that passed. 
the glass, and walking right aft, 
looked over the taffrail a little to 
leeward, Presently he said; ‘I 
see her quite distinctly, sir—a heavy 
ship, from Bombay or Calcutta, 
most likely; rolling very deep, 
sprung a bad leak, L should say, 
“ir; shouldn’t wonder if one of her 
masts When they went overboard, 
aad started a butt.’ All this Mr. 
Gilbert said without removing the 
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glass from his eye. ‘She's aban- 
doned, I suppose, Mr. Gilbert,’ 
said the captain, in a tone which 
he tried to make unconcerned, and 
without looking in the direction of 
the wreck. * Well, no sir, Il should 
say not, replied the mate decidedly, 
as he turned round and looked at 
his superior with some surprise. 
‘IT should say that there were some 
hands on board of her, if not all 
the crew; they have rigged that 
jury mast with that rag of sail for- 
ward, and they manage to keep 
her before the wind pretty well, 
considering.’ ‘Ah, well, well, Mr. 
Gilbert, she'll do all right enough; 
she has a fair wind for St. Helena, 
and she can fetch that easily, I 
dare say, if the worst comes to the 
worst ; besides she is in the regular 
track of the homeward-bounders, 
and some ship or other will be sure 
to pick her up. Whether or no, | 
can’t put the ship’s head round 
now, and beat up to windward to 
her for three or tour hours, and 
then find, after all, that she does 
not require our assistance. Perhaps 
the ‘ Planet’ may fall in with her 
to-morrow or next day—ha! ha!’ 
This he said with a forced laugh, 
but neither of the mates seemed 
disposed to join him in his merri- 
ment. On the contrary, they both 
looked very gloomy, and I can't 
say that I thought ita subject to be 
joked about, nor, I dare say, did the 
erew. Indeed, our captain’s be- 
haviour surprised me a good deal ; 
for though he was generally con- 
sidered a taut hand, and very strict 
in his notions of duty and disci- 
piine, no one on board had ever 
revarded him as a cruel or bad- 
hearted man. But, you underst and, 
the devil was at his elbow in two 
or three shapes. He was anxious 
to bring in the first cargo of tea— 
he was anxious to do well for his 
owner—lhe took a pride in the tast 
passage Jus ship was making, and 
then there was his contounded bet 
with Captain Sandilands, of the 
‘Planet. . 
‘But it isnot forme to judge him, 
and, what’s more, no one on board, 
otlicers or men, presumed to express 
their opinion, whatever they may 
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have thought; only I heard Mr. 
Gilbert, who went into his cabin 
shortly after eight be lls had struck, 


muttering something to himself 


about, ‘a nice entry to make in the 
log-book !’ It was the second mate's 
watch from eight to twelve, but 
( ‘aptain Harrison remained walking 
he deck ; and when I went up to 
him, and announced that supper 
was ready, he sent Mr. Monsell 
lown, saving that he would keep 
the watch in the meantime. And 
when Monsell returned on deck, 

‘here he still remained, silently 

acing fore and aft,and oce asionally 
stopping to look over the taffrail. 
The moon rose at four bells or 

hereabouts, and soon afterwards 
[ heard the skipper say, * Turn the 
hands up, Mr. Monseil,—in stun’- 
sails!’ Upon this, up jumped Mr. 
Gilbert w ith, * W hat is the old man 
up to now’ He was on deck 
pretty sharply, and I could hear 
nim forward, singing out for his 
wateh. 

“Then it was—‘ In maintop-mast 

ind top-gallant stun’sails ; fore top- 

mast wr lower stun sails; and 
ihen, single reefs in the top-sails, 
ore and aft;’ Then, ‘ Hands by 

che braces! and as the helm was 
put hard to port, the fore-shoet was 

dragee | att, the foretac lk bh oarded, 
tie yards were braced sharp up, 

and the ship hauled to the wind as 
close as she would lay. 

“Then we knew what ourCaptain 
iad been thinking about, wlule he 
Lad been pac Ing the deck so silently 
luring the last two or three hours; 
ad T for one, didnt ehvy him his 


, . 
Petiections. 


~s* 


’ 


‘What he could have done a 
ew hours before, very easily, he 
vas coiIn¢to donow : when it would 
not only be diflicult, but would 
eause great loss of time into the 
argun. Ay,and what was worse, 
it would probably be too late. For 
when we first sighted the vessel in 
listress there was no more than a 
tresh breeze, and very little sea ; 
lOW there Was gg consi lerable Sea 
running and wind had freshened, so 
that, as we Ww rked to windward, it 
was like halfa gale: and under the 
canvas We were carrving, our good 


ship heeled over toit h andsomel 
and took the seas over her ; 
sty le. 

‘ Nevertheless we did not make 
much way, or at least that was our 

captain’s opinion, for when we wore 
ship at six bells, he said to the first 
mate, ‘ We will get the mainsail op 
her, Mr. Gilbert.’ 

“*Upon my word, sir, she has got 
as much as she can stagger under, 
and I don’t think she ean bear it,’ 
replied the mate; the first time I 
think that EP ever heard him offer a 
remonstrance. * She must bear it, 
sir!” was the reply. ‘Send the 
people aft to the mainsheet, and let 
some good hands tend the bunt- 
lines.’ Well, when she had got 
the sheet aft and the tack down, I 
hoped he was sptished, The ship 
certainly went faster through the 

water, and held a betta wind, but 
she careened over, so that our lee 
chains were uncer water, and she 
trembled all over as the seas struck 
and deluged her deck, tore and aft. 
Thus we kept carrying on all 
night, wearing ship about every two 
hours or so, and mostly with all 
hands on deck. 

“The night was tolerably bright, 
except when the heavy pr drove 
across the face of the moon; but 
no ship did we see. At seven bells 
in the morning watch, the wind had 
risen so much that Cay ptain Harri- 
son very aniliade cave orders 
to hand top-gallant-sails, double 
reef the topsails, and haul up the 
mainsail. Under this shortened 
canvas we still kk: p bea ing to wind- 
ward,and I knew, by the constant, 
anxious look-out kept by the mates, 
that they calculate «lL we were some- 
where near the spot 0 ese the dis- 
tressed ship was last seen; but no, 
the day dawned, the sun rose, but 
the clear expanse all around us 
was unbroken. Lhe p ship was 
Jone ! Without orders, -, Monsell 
took his telescope up into the 
main-top-mast cross-trees,and there 
he stayed for a quarter of an 
hour or more _W a heeame down, 
Captain Hart S asked lim no 
questions. There Was lho need : 
the grave look of his face teld 1s 
OWn story. 


y. 
In great 








“ \jl that forenoon we kept stretch- 
ing to windward, though every soul 
on board, not excepting the Captain, 
must have known that it was too 
late; but about midday Captain 
Harrison said to the first mate 
(and his voice seemed hoarse and 
strange), * You can put the helm up, 
Mr. Gilbert, square the yards,shake 
out the reets, and keep her away 
ou her course.” With that he came 
down below, and went, without 
speaking, into the after-eabin. At 
first I did not venture to disturb 
hin, but after waiting about a 
quarter of an hour I fancied that I 
heard him groan; so, by way of an 
excuse for intruding upon him, I got 
him wine, and taking it into the 
cabin, asked him to take some, say- 
ing that I knew he must feelin want 
of some refreshment. He was sit- 
ting with his elbows resting upon 
the table, and his face hidden be- 
tween his hands. When I spoke to 
him he looked up and stared at me 
asi he didnot rightly understand 
What I said, and then dropped his 
head between his hands again; so 
I laid the wine in the swinging tray 
and left the cabin. Upon my life, 
1 pitied him. A man may make a 
listake and rectify it—he may conm- 
ut a fault and atone for it; but 
Captain Harrison’s case was a 
terrible one. He had left undone 
What he ought to have done; and 
i beating his ship to windward 
uuder a dangerous press of sail, we 
all had witnessed his desperate en- 
deayours to setright what he had left 
Wrong ; but who can describe the 
depth of his sorrow, and the bitter- 
Ness of his self-reproach, when le 
tuund that those eiforts were made 
vain ¥ Too late! Ah, it isa bitter 
Wordto say. Homeward sailed the 
‘Dryad,’ with tolerable weather and 
lair winds, and everything on board 
Went on pretty smoothly as betore ; 
vut the mates began to perceive 
something peculiar in the Captain’s 
conduct. He was usually a very re- 
served and silentman,and after what 


! 


} 


itd happened it was only natural 
{Oo suppose that he should be less 
lively and talkative than usual ; but 
How he scarcely ever spoke to any 
vue. tle never had been what 
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1S called “a jolly skipper,” that 
is, he never cared much about good 
eating and drinking, but now he 
would hardly taste food oftener 
than once in the twenty-four hours. 
And from a few slight expres- 
sions I heard let fall between the 
Ollivers, I concluded that they 
thought their superior was light- 
headed, or not quite right in |) 
mind. They might easily conside 
so, tor his conduct was certainly 
strange. He would be on deck ai! 
day, and great part of the nicht 
also, his glass always in his hand. 
This he was constantly using, look- 
ing to windward, just as he dil 
when we were working up to the 
spot where we considered the dis- 
masted ship to be. ‘his, at first, 
did not attract much attention. but 
when it became his constant prac- 
tice all day long, the ollicers—ay 
and the men, too—began to yu 
how it was. Indeed, Mr. Gilbert, 
to try him, one day said to him, in 
a cheery sort of voice, ‘1 don't 
think you need look out for the 
‘Planet,’ Captain Harrison! Bb. 
your life, sir, she hasn’t got legs | 
travel with us!’ ‘* Planet!’ wi 
‘Planet?’ asked the poor man, ina 
bewildered way. It was not the 
‘Planet’ that he was looking tor 
it was the foundering slip, which 
should never see harbour m» 
that was constantly tloatins be! 
his diseased imagimation. 
not fear, that on that day, ‘w 
the sea shall give up her dead, 
the lost erew would appear to pic 
against him before tue great ju 
ment-seat 7 a 
‘* His griefand remorse hail fai 
turned his brain. Ile now ne’ 
attempted to interfere in the 
vation or working of the ship; | 
the mates did not reqitire fis 
ance in any way, nor did 
trouble him at all, beyo 
sionally consulting him, for lorms 
sake; they were both first-rate 
seamen, and Mr. Gilbert, as be- 
came his position as first olliver, 
was a good navigator, almost a 
good, it was considered, a3 tlie cap- 
tain himself. But a first moeie i 


Gilbert's situation, with an 


pable commander, is decideuty tn 
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a false position; he has all the 
responsibility on his shoulders with- 
out being legally in charge of the 
ship. 

“So far, however, all had gone 
on very well, and we hoped that 
we were going to make a smart 


passage, and be the first ship ot 


the season, notwithstanding our 
unhappy delay. But our good for- 
tune was coming to a close. When 
we were somewhere about 36 de- 
grees N. lat. it came on to blow 
very heavily from the west, and 
the weather was thick, with a 
good deal of rain. Iknow that this 
made Mr. Gilbert very uneasy, for 
we were getting close upon the 
Western Islands, and I had heard 
him talking to Mr. Monsell about 
sighting them, and‘ taking a fresh 
departure.’ Butin the thick weather 
and strong westerly gales, there 
was nothing for it, he considered, 
but giving them a wide berth, and 
intendedto keep welltowindward of 
Flores. And this, I presume, he con- 
sidered he had succeeded in doing, 
for the night after I heard his con- 
versation with Monsell, they both 
came down below together, to look 
at.the chart. They had not much 
opportunity for takingobservations, 
but 1 suppose Gilbert was satisfied 
that we had weathered the island, 
for after pricking off the ship on 
the chart, he decided on alter- 
ing her course two points or so, 
rounding in the weather braces, 
and shaking a reef out of the 
topsails. This alteration in our 
course made almost a fair wind 
for us, and as we had been ham- 
mering away for the last two or 
three days close hauled under short 
canvas in dirty weather, it was 
cood news to all on board. But 
Wwe were rather premature in our 
rejoicing. That very night, just 
as the first mate was turning in 
(tor he had not been in his berth 
during the last two nights, and 
now that lis mind was at ease he 
resolved to have tour hours’ sleep), 
the look-out on the foreeastle 
shouted * Breakers ahead !’ 

- Mr. Guibert was on deek in 
an instant, and gave his orders 
promptly and coolly. * Down with 


the helm! raise tacks and sheets!” 
But it was too late; the only dif. 
ference was, that the ship went 
crashing broadside on to the reef 
instead of bows on. A choice of 
two evils with a vengeance. Ag 
she struck, the foremast went over 
the side at once, dragging with it 
the maintopmast, and there lay the 
bonny ‘ Dryad’ almost on her beam 
ends, smashing and tearing herself 
to pieces on a reef off the shore of 
the island which poor Gilbert had 
flattered himself he had weathered 
so cleverly. The ship continued 
beating very heavily, and the sea 
broke clean over her waist; but 
though there was not much shelter 
any where,the quarter-deck wascom- 
paratively secure, and there we all, 
officers and men, betook ourselves. 
As she lay with her deck towards 
the shore, she made a lee for us on 
that side, and that, so far, was a 
fortunate circumstance. 

“To our surprise, the captain 
seemed to have completely reco- 
vered his senses ; he was perfectly 
cool and collected. He blamed 
himself, and no one else, for the 
loss of the ship, and consulted 
with the mates as to whether the 
cutters could swim in the sea that 
was running, and whether they 
would be sutlicient to hold all the 
people. It was extremely doubt- 
ful whether they would do either 
one thing or the other; but he 
ordered them to be seen clear, all 
ready for lowering, and then said: 
‘My lads, the ship will no doubt 
stick together until daybreak: 1 
we can manage to hold on till then, 
we shall have a better chance ol 
getting ashore; by that time, too, 
the weather may have moderated. 
It would be more dangerous to at- 
tempt to land now than it is to stay 
by the ship.’ He then ordered me to 
go down with the mates into the 
cabin, to try to lay our hands upon 
the blue lights, also some cal- 
tridges for two small swivels, which 
we had on the taffrail. Moreover; 
he directed me to bring up some 
wine or spirits, to serve out to the 
crew. This I managed to effect 
with some difliculty ; andvery useful 
the allowance was to the wet and 












shivering men. We learned after- 
wards that our blue lights and guns 
certainly gave notice to the people 
on the island of our whereabouts, 
but produced no other effect, nor, 
indeed, did we look for much assist- 
ance from shore. A dreary night we 
passed, nor when day broke was 
the prospect much more inspiriting ; 
but that our commander’s advice 
was good in urging the men not to 
take to the boats during the night 
was evident, as we could now per- 
ceive, what we should probably have 
missed in the dark, that there was 
a short stretch of sand and shingly 
beach, where we might have some 
chance of running the boats ashore, 
and even of saving our lives if they 
chanced to be rolled over in the 
heavy surf, which we could not 
help considering was more likely 
than not. Be that as might hap- 
pen, the trial was to be made; and 
Captain Harrison proceeded to tell 
off the crew of the first cutter, 
which he placed under the charge 
of Mr. Monsell. With him she 
would carry twelve in all. This 
divided the crew and officers equally 
between the two boats, with the 
exception of the captain, who made 
one over the completement for the 
second cutter. This having been 
arranged, we lowered away the 
boat with two hands in her tending 
the falls, and thanks to the shelter 
afforded by the position of the ship, 
We managed pretty well, and got 
the people into her without accident. 
But she swum very deep, even dan- 
gerouslyso. As longasshe wasunder 
the lee of the wreck, this was not a 
matter of so much consequence, 
but it was a ticklish moment when 
they let go the painter, and put her 
head round for the shore. We 
Watched her progress for a-minute. 
or two, and then proceeded to 
lowerthe second cutter, the Captain 
Saying, ‘ Now, Gilbert, it is your 
turn.” The boat was successfully 
lowered, and the hands passed 
sately over the side, leaving Cap- 
tain Harrison, Mr. Gilbert, and 
myself. Then, the captain ad- 
dressed the mate, andsaid, ‘Gilbert, 
I must be the last man on board, 
step over the side. Stedman, fetch 
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me my glass; it lies in the com- 
panion hatch.’ T brought it to him, 
and he ordered me to get into the 
boat. As he followed me to the 
Ship’s_bulwarks, I, of course, 
obeyed him, never dreaming of 
anything but that he would follow 
me. But when he saw that I was 
Safe on board the boat, he called 
out, to the surprise of all, ‘ Thirteen 
is an unlucky number, Gilbert ; 
you are too deep as it is, and will 
do better without me. I shall stay 
on board to take care of the ship. 
Give way, my lads!’ 

“Take care of the ship, indeed ! 
God help him! The ship was 
breaking up fast, and the cargo 
coming up alongside. 

As he spoke he cast off the end 
of the painter where it was made 
fast on board, and we were at once 
swept twelve or fifteen feet from the 
wreck, and if we had not pulled the 
cutter’s bow round should have 
been capsized instantly. 

We could not have returned to 
the ship now if we had risked our 
lives tothe utmost in attempting to 
doso. Had we been able to accom- 
plish it, we most certainly should 
have been compelled to use force to 
remove the Captain. We saw him 
wave his hand to us, and walk de- 
liberately to the weather quarter, 
where he crouched down, and, level- 
ling his glass, looked out to wind- 
ward. 

“Vou see, although he was so cool 
in taking command when the ship 
struck, and in arranging for the 
safety of the men; yet as soon as 
the first great excitement was over, 
his ideas went back to their former 
channel. 

‘ He had no eare now for his 
wrecked ship, for his good men in 
extreme danger, or even for his 
own life, fast drawing to a close. 
No—no ; his thouglits were fifteen 
hundred miles away, with a de- 
serted ship and a lost crew, whom he 
would have given his life to rescue, 
and for whom he would look until 
his last hour, and look in vain! 

« My story is nearly told. 

‘‘The second mate managed to 
beach his boat very cleverly, and 
well for us in the second cutter 
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that he did so; for we were not so 
lucky. When within three boats’ 
iength of the shore, a heavy 
roller took the cutter under the 
counter and turned her over, sweep- 
ing us, along with the capsized 
hoat, bruised and_half-drowned. 
So that if Monsell’s crew and 
the people on shore had not been 
on the look-out for us, and ventured 
boldly into the surf to our assist- 
anee, we should inevitably have 
been earried back by the returning 
sea, and, in our injured and helpless 
state, most probably have perished. 
But, thank God, we were rescued, 
though not without some casualities. 
Among other tritles, Mr. Gilbert 
dislocated his shoulder, and two of 
my ribs were broken. Indeed, the 
whole of us had sufferer more or 
less, and our boat lay on the beach, 
keel uppermost and useless for the 
present. The first cutter, how- 
ever, Was in pretty good order, and 
the mates consulted together on 
the possibility of reaching the 
wreck, and bringing off their com- 
mander, whether he would or no. 
If they had considered it at all 
feasible, they could have raised 
halfa dozenvolunteers in a minute; 
but it was too clearly a sheer im- 
possibility to launch any boat 
through the surf which was then 
breaking onthe beach. We hoped, 
however, against our better judg- 
ment, that the ‘Dryad’ would 
hold together until the weather 
moderated. 






“In the meanwhile we were aj) 
kindly treated and cared for, anj 
an account of our misfortune was 
to be conveyed to the British 
consul, at Fayal, as soon ag the 
weather would permit. I may as 
well mention here that by ‘that 
gentleman we were furnished with 
needful supplies, and eventually 
sent home to England by a large 
steamer that called at Fayal. 

“W henthenext morning dawned, 
however, our hopes as to the 
weatherandthe wreck weredoomed 
to disappointment. The ‘ Dryad’ 
was gone! And what had been 
only thirty-six hours before asmart, 
well-built ship, was now nothing 
but a mass of smashed and twisted 
timber, driven about like straw by 
the breakers, and hove upon the 
beach. And there we found him! 
He had lashed himself to the 
quarter-deck bulwarks where we 
had last seen him, and apparently 
in that position awaited his doom; 
for he had evidently made no 
efforts to save himself, either by 
the hencoops or loose spars which 
‘ame ashore, and most probably 
must have been floating alongside. 
We dug his grave and laid him 
down with all decency and respect ; 
ay, and with sorrowing hearts too; 
for to us he had always behaved as 
a good and just man; and, if in the 
lamentable instance I have related 
he had greatly erred, so also most 
bitterly he had repented.” 
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THE RETURNING JANIZARY,. 


Trerr came a youth at dawn of day 
From the Golden Gate of the proud Serai ; 
He vame with no gifts of warrior pride 
But the gleam of the good sword by his side, 
Andan arm that well could wield ; 
But he came witha form of matchless mould— 
Like that by the Delphian shrine of old— 
And an eye in whose depth of brightness shone 
The light by the Grecian sunset thrown 
On the dying Spartan’s shield ; 
For the days of his boyhood’s bonds were o'er, 
And he stood as a free-born Greek once more ? 


They brought him robes of the richest dyes, 
And a shield like the moon in autumn skies, 
A steed that grew by the Prophet’s tomb, 
And a helmet crown’d with a heron’s plume, 
And the world’s strong tempter, Gold ; 
And they said—* Since thou turnest from the towers 
Of honour’s path and pleasure’s bowers, 
Go forth in the Saphi’s conquering march— 
And gold and glory requite thy search, 
Till a warrior’s death unfold 
For thee the gates of Paradise. 
And thy weleome beam'd by the Houris’ eyes.” 


‘‘ And where will the yearning memories sleep, 
That have fill’d mine exiled years 
With a voice of winds in the forest free, 
With the sound of the old Zgean sea. 
Through echoing grove and green defile, 
On the shores of that unforgotten Isle 
Which still the light of my mother’s smile 
To her wanderer’s memery wears— 
And the voices ever sounding back | 
From my country’s old triumphal track ? 
The faith that clings with a deathless hold 
To the freedom and the fame of old, 
Will they rest in a stranger’s banner-shade, 
Though a conquering flag it be ? 
Will they joy with its myriad hosts to tread 
On a land that once was free ? 
Take back your gifts,” the wanderer said— 
** And leave at last to me 
That far land’s love, for ye cannot part 
His country from the Exile’s heart!” 
They said—* Thine isle is a land of slaves ; 
It gives no galley to the waves— 
No cry with the battle’s onset blent— 
No banner broad on its breezes sent— 
No name to the lists of fame ; 
Thy home still stands by its winding shore, 
But thy place by the hearth is known no more ; 
The evening fire on that hearth shines on, 
But the light of thy mother’s smile is gone— 
For a stranger bears her name— 
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The Returning Janizary. 


And, bright though her smile and glance may be 


They're are not like those that grew dim for tice.” 


“T know that my country’s fame hath found 
No rest by her storied streams— 
For cold is the chain for ages borne, 
And deep is the track its weight hath worn! 
The serf hath stood, in his fetters bound, 
On hills that were Freedom’s battle-ground ; 
And my name is along-forgottén sound 
In the home of my thousand dreams ; 
For change hath passed o’er each household face, 
And my mother’s heart hath a resting place 
Where the years of her weary watch are past 
For the step that so vainly comes at last. 
But far there shines through the shadowy green 
Of the laurels bending there, 
One beckoning light—tis the glancing sheen 
Of a Grecian maiden’s hair ; 
Alas, for the clouds that rose between 
My gaze and one so fair ! 
Alas ! for many a morning ray 
That passed from life’s misty hills away !” 
So spake the Greek, but the tempter said— 


‘Why seck’st thou the flowers of summer fied ? 


‘The years that have made thy kindred strange 


Have they not breathed with the breath of change 


On thine early chosen too P 


They have bound the wealth of that flowing hair— 
They have crossed the brow with a shade of care ; 


For thy young and thy glad of heart hath grown 
A matron, saddened in glance and tone— 
rom whose undreaming view 
Life’s early lights have fallen—and thou 
Art a long-forgotten vision now.” 


There rose a cloud in his clear, dark eye, 
Like a mist of coming tears— 

Yet it passed in silence, and there came 

No after-voice from that perished dream ; 

But he said-—* Is it so, my land! Thou hast 

No gift for thy wanderer but the past, 

And a dream of a gathering trumpet’s blast, 
And a charge of Grecian spears ! 

That bright dream’s promise ne’er may be— 

But the earth hath banners broad and free ; 

There are gallant barks on the western wave— 

And fields where a Greek may find a grave ; 

With a fearless arm, with a stainless brand, 
With a young brow I depart 

To seek the hosts of some Christian land— 
But 1 go with an Exile’s heart. 

Yet, oft when the stranger’s fight is done, 

And their shouts arise for the battle won, 

iis heart will dream what its joy might be 

Were it won but for Greece and Liberty !” 
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Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 


) BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE SIATIONER IN THE WORLD. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, 
At the Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, aud at 96, New Street, Birmingham; 
91, John Street, New York ; 
And of WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depét, 37, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 



























“BURROW’S LANDSCAPE AND SEA GLASSES 


Are remarkable for their TRANSPARENT CLEARNESS and POWER of DEFINING 
) REMOTE OBJECTS.”—Shipping Gazette. 


£3 18s. 6d., £6 6s., &c. 
Special Mounts for India. Catalogues gratis. 
W. & J. BURROW, MALVERN. 


London: ARNOLD, 72, Baker Street; Waxes & Co., 22, Ludgate Hill and 56, Cheapside 


YOUNG & STOCKALL. 


CENTRAL CHAMBEBS, 


17, SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL POSTAGE STAMPS. 


{oes Price List and Catalogue (22 pages with cover) of about 2500 varieties of Stamps, 
giving full particulars of Form, Value, Colour, date of Issue, price SINGLY and PER 
DOZEN, used and unused, will be sent pst-free, on receipt of 4d. This List is issued on 
’ past every month, and contains a full description of all new issues, &c. up to the day 
ublication, ; 
Y. & §. are the tancesr dealers in Postage Stamps in the world, they have always in 
Btock upwards of 1,000,000 (assorted) worth from £2000 to £3000. 


WHitk AND SOUND TEETH.—JEWSBURY AND BROWN'S 


ORIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE. Established by 40 years’ experience as 
the hest i the teeth and gums. The orginal and only Genuine, 
Is 6d. and 2s. 61 pee pot. 113, MARK &T-STREET, ANCHESTER; and by 


Ageuts throughout the Kingdom aud Colonies. 
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TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERs 
VISITORS TO THE SEA SIDE, AND Oaks 


Exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun Heated Par; 
nf of Dust, will find - Particles 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 


a most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, i . 
cloud of languor and relaxation, allaying al! heat and irri 

and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 

stored elasticity and healthful state of the Skin, FF il Ie 
Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discoloration fly before its anni 
cation, and give place to a healthy and clear Complexion. Ikan 
' ot : of Sunburn, or stings of Insects, its virtues have long beeg 
acknowledged. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
a delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation, and as an invigorator and beautifier of the hair peyond a! 


= ROWLAND’S ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 


White Powder, compounded of the chvicest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-liky 
Whiteness, frees teem from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the breath & pleasing 
fragrance. Price 2s. 9d per Box. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. Oc> Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ ” Articles 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


NBD YY 

























COLO LILI” 


GLENFIELD | 








those Insects with which they are usually infested. It is perfectly harmless in its nature, and may be 


Kn | apeeeetin, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO ANIMAL LIFE. 


and sold in Packets, 1s. 25, 6d. . 6d. : . b for 12 Postag® 
Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt nf 36 °° 4” And 48. 6d. each; or Is. Packets free by post, 


Also in Bottles with Bellows, 1s. 6d., and 3s. 0d. each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, CHEMISTS, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


LONDON, E.C. 


1 ‘i 
itt 
ot 
i EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, \ 
; AND 
AWARDED PRIZE MEDAL FOR ITS SUPERIORITY. § 
a FTE OY | 
i SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, CHANDLERS, &c. on 
bis KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DESTROYVING POWDER: 
) ay THIS POWDER IS QUITE HARMLESS TO ANIMAL LIFE, 
Bo _ But is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mosquitoes, Moths B 
in noel iach of nee in - stages of metamorphosis. D = also Ladies for 
SMEN wi 118 an invalua c or destroying FLE C 8, a . 
thew Pet Dogs, and sprinkled abvut the nests « of Poultry it will E hana extremely efficacious im ex 
; 














